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ALCALDE GRANTS 
IN THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO: 
BEING SOME REMARKS UPON THE EXISTENCE AND POSITION OF THE PUEBLO DE SAN 


FRANCISCO, AND THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE INTEREST POSSESSED BY HER 
IN AND ABOUT THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 





Ix the former numbers of this Magazine, we have presented to our 
readers our views in regard to the Limantour Claim; wherein we took 
ground, that there was a dedication of certain lands to the use and 
building up of the pueblo of San Francisco. We did not then deem 
it proper to go into a minute investigation of the questions, whether 
the pueblo was an actual existant pueblo at any time, whether it 
so continued up to the time of the change of government, nor what 
was the exact interest possessed by the pueblo in its domain. We 
then half promised our readers to examine these subjects in a future 
article, and we now propose to do so. 

The first question naturally in this investigation is as to the exist- 
ence of the pueblo. This fact was for a long time questioned, and is 
still in question with many. The Supreme Court under the former 
bench of judges, declared that this was a fact to be proved, like any 
other fact; and that they could not take Judicial notice of it. They 
did not undertake to decide that there was not a pueblo here. They 
only decided that there was no evidence before them of the fact. In 
a late case, the Supreme Court of this State under its present bench 
of judges decided, that there was an existing pueblo here at the time 
of the occupation, or rather, they assumed that fact. This decision 
has not been satisfactory to the legal profession generally; not how- 
ever in consequence of any legal principle therein wrongly decided, 
but because the court, in order to decide as they did, were compelled 
to assume the existence of this fact, of which there was not in that 
‘ase any proof before them. 

There is, however, we are convinced, an abundance of evidence on 
this point, in the documents and depositions which are on file in the 
case penditig before the Board of United States Land Commissioners, 
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upon the petition of the city of San Francisco,—and we intend to present 
this proof to the public, with such remarks as may be necessary to 
point out the bearing of the different portions of evidence. 

Before introducing the evidence, however, we call the attention of 
the reader to the existing laws—of which the court is bound to take 
notice. 

On the 5th day of August, 1834, the Territorial Deputation of 
California passed an act containing the following articles: (See 
Wheeler’s Land Titles, p. 10, 2d ed.:) 

1. ‘The Ayuntamientos shall make application through the usual 
channels requesting lands to be assigned to each pueblo for egidos and 
proprios. 

2. ‘.ue lands assigned to each pueblo for proprios, shall be subdi- 
vided into middling sized and small portions, and may be rented out 
or sold at public auction, subject to an emphiteutic rent or tax. The 
present possessors of lands belonging to the proprios, will pay an an- 
nual tax to be imposed by the Ayuntamiento,—the opinion of three 
honest and intelligent men being first taken. 

3. For the grant of a house lot for building on, the parties inter- 
ested shall pay six dollars and two rials for each lot of one hundred 
varas square; and in the same manner for a larger or smaller quantity 
at the rate of two rials for each vara front.” 

On the 3d November of the same year, (1834) the Legislature, in 
extra session, decreed, that “ The Governor should direct the partido 
of San Francisco to proceed to an election of an Ayuntamiento, who 
should reside in the presidio, and should be composed of one Alcalde, 
two Regidores and one Sindico; being regulated according to the Con- 
stitution and the law of the 10th July, 1830. The Ayuntamiento 
should on the shortest time mark out the bounds of its municipality, 
and should reduce to its political jurisdiction the neighborhood of the 
population.” 

This act we consider equivalent to an act of incorporation with us. 
It authorizes the creation of the pueblo. When the Ayuntamiento 
are elected, the incorporation is complete. 

In accordance with this decree, the Governor issued his dispatch 
to M. G. Vallejo, then stationed at the Presidio de San Francisco, 
and being the military commandante of this department, which is 
as follows: 


No. 1. No. 1. 


La E. Diputacion Territorial en uso The E. Territorial Deputation in the 
de las atribuciones que le contiere la ley exercise of those powers which the law 





de 23 de Junio de 13813 se sirvio conf ha 
de ayer acordar las prevenciones sigui- 
entes. 

1. El Sr. Gefe Politico dispondra que 
el partido de San Francisco, procedaa la 
eleccion de un Ayuntamiento constitu- 
cional que devera residir en el presidio 
de este nombre compuesto de un Al- 
ealde, dos regidores y un sindico procu- 
rador, arreglandose en un todo para 


of 23d June 1813, confers upon it, was 
pleased yesterday to pass the following 
resolutions : 

1. The Sefior, the Political Chief shall 
arrange that the partido of San Francis- 
co, proceed to the election of a Consti- 
tutional Ayuntamiento, composed of an 
Alcalde, two Regidores, and a “ Sindico 
Procurador,” which shall reside in the 
presidio of that name; and shall proceed 
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proverlo, verificar 4 la constitucien re- 
gente y ley de 12 de Junio de 1830. 

2. Que se de cuenta por el conducto 
respectivo al supremo Gobierno para la 
devida aprovacion. 

Yo lo transcuivo 4 V. para su inteli- 
gencia y cumplimiento recomendandole 
que se verifique la eleccion el dia sefia- 
lado por la citada ley de 12 de Junio. 

Prevengo a V. igualmente que insta- 
lado el Ay untamiento ejerea las fun- 
ciones politicas de que V. ha estado en 
cargado y el Alcalde, las judiciales que 
le delegan las leyes por falta de Juez de 
letras quedando V. reducido 4 solo el 
mando militar; y reciviendo con antici- 
pacion las dividas gracias por el acierto 
y esactitud con que ha desempefado el 
Gobierno Politico de esa demareacion. 

Dios y Libertad, 
Monterey, 4 de Nobre., 1834. 
JOSE FIGUEROA. 

Sr. Commendante, 

Militar de San Francisco. 


in every respect in conformity with the 
existing constitution and the law of 12th 
June, 1830. 

2. That he shall ‘report by the pro- 
per channel to the Supreme Govern- 
ment for its approval. 

I send you a copy for your informa- 
tion and fulfillment, recommending that 
the election take place on the day ap- 
pointed by the aforesaid law of the 12th 
June. 

Informing you also, that the Ayunta- 
miento having been installed, will exer- 
cise the political functions with which you 
have hitherto been encharged, and the 
Alcalde, the judicial, which the laws del- 
egate to him in default of a Juez de Let- 
tras, you remaining reduced to only the 
military command, and receiving in an- 
ticipation, due thanks for the prudence 
and exactitude with which you have 
administered the government of that 
district. 

God and Liberty, - 
Monterey, 4th November, 1834. 
JOSE FIGUEROA. 
The Military Commander 
of San Francisco. 


The action of Gen. Vallejo in carrying out this decree, will appear 
from his own deposition in this cause, which is in substance, (leaving 
out the formal parts and questions,) as follows:— 


“My name is Mariano G. Vallejo; I am 45 years of age; my residence is in 
Sonoma; and I have lived in California all my life. In 1834, 1835 and 1836, I 
was commandante of San Francisco, and the northern frontier of California. I 
have examined Exhibit marked No. 1, and am well acquainted with the hand- 
writing of Figueroa, signed thereto, having often seen him write; and have no 
doubt that his signature thereto, is genuine. This document was transmitted to 
me, and received officially with others, for my instruction and guide in the dis- 


charge of my duties. 


I have examined Exhibit marked No. 2. I am acquainted with the writing of 
Francisco de Haro, Francisco Sanchez, Joaquin Castro, and Juan Miranda, whose 


names are attached to said document; 


having often seen them write, and I say 


that their signatures where they occur thereon are genuine.” 


No. 2. 


En el Presidio de San Francisco 4 
siete de Diziembre de mil ochocientos 
treinta y quatro reunida la municipali- 
dad de esta demareacion en la casa de 
la comandancia previa la correspon- 
diente convocatoria 4 efecto de celebrar 
la junta — para la votacion de los 
electores que deben concurrir a la secun- 
daria que ha de verificarse el Domingo 
yroximo siguiente con el objeto de elijir 
= individuos de que se ha de componer 
el nuevo Ayuntamiento para esta com- 
prencion y “deben funcionaro desde el 
afio entrante de mil ochocientos treinta 


No. 2. 


In the presidio of San Francisco, on 
the seventh of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, the mu- 
nicipality of this district, being assem- 
bled in ‘the house of the Commander, 
(the corresponding summons being first 
seen,) for the purpose of holding a pri- 
mary meeting to vote for the electors, 
whose duty it should be to assemble at 
a secondary one, which should take 
place on the Sunday next ensuing, with 
the object of electing the individuals to 
compose the new Ayuntamiento, for 
this district, and who would officiate 
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y cinco, cumpliendo con lo prevencido 
por el Sr. Gefe Politico en cuatro de No- 
viembre de este ano en virtud de lo 
acordado sobre la materia por la exma 
diputacion Territorial se procedio previa 
la votacion de cuatro secretarios 4 la de 
doce Electores que segun la municipa- 
lidad reunida se regularan cooresponder 
y haviendose echo laregulation de los 
votos resultaran con la mayoria los C. 
C. Ignacio Peralta, con veinte y siete vo- 
tos, Francisco Sanchez con veinte y tres, 
Francisco Soto con veinte, Joaquin Cas- 
tro con diez y nueve, Jose de la Cruz 
Sanchez con diez y siete, Francisco de 
Haro con diez y seis, Manuel Sanchez 
con quince, Juan Miranda con quince, 
Gabriel Castro con treee, Antonio Castro 
con doce, Marcos Briones con nueve, y 
Apolinario Miranda con nueve, por 
cuyas cireunstancias quedaron electos 
los espresados y se les hizo saver que- 
dando concluido el acto firmando la 
presente acta presidente y secretarios. 


FRANCISCO DE ILARO, 
FRANCISCO SANCHEZ, 
JOAQUIN CASTRO, 
JUAN MIRANDA. 


during the coming year, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five, comply- 

ing with the notice of the Political ( ‘hief, 
on the fourth of November of this year, 
by virtue of a decree upon this matter 
of the excellent Territorial Deputation. 

An election of four secretaries having 
first been made, it proceeded to that of 
twelve electors, which corresponded to 
the number of the inhabitants of the mu- 
nicipality assembled, and having made a 
computation of the votes, the following 
citizens were found to have a majority, 
viz: Ignacio Peralta with twenty-seven 
votes ; Francisco Sanchez with twenty- 
three ; Francisco Soto with twenty ; 
Joaquin Castro with nineteen ; Jose de la 
Cruz Sanchez with seventeen ; Francisco 
de Haro with sixteen ; Manuel Sanchez 
with fifteen; Juan Miranda with fifteen ; 
Gabriel Castro with thirteen; Antonio 
Castro with twelve; Mareo Briones with 
nine; anc 1 Apolinario Miranda with nine; 

by which circumstances, the specifie d 
remained elected, and were notified 
thereof. The act having been concluded, 
the President and Secretaries affirmed 
this present record. 


FRANCISCO DE HARO, 
FRANCISCO SANCHEZ, 
JOAQULN CASTRO, 
JUAN MIRANDA. 


“The election of officers as stated in the above document did take place. 
I have examined document marked Exhibit No. 38. Am acquainted with the 
hand-writing of Francisco de Haro and Francisco Sanchez, whose names are signed 
thereto, having often seen them write; and their signatures thereto are genuine.” 


No. 8. 


En el Pueblo de San Francisco de 
Asis 4 los trese dias del mes de Dici- 
embre de mil ochocientos treinta y cinco 
reunida la municipalidad de esta demar- 
eacion en la Plaza de dicho pueblo pre- 
via la correspondiente convocatoria por 
voletas echa por el Alealde constitu- 
cidnal de ella a efecto de celebrar la 
junta primaria para la votacion de nueve 
electores que corre sponde n segun el 
vecindario de esta seecion y habiendo 
dado principio al acta, el referido, Ale’e 
constitucional como presidente se prose- 
dio 4 la votacion espresada por medio 
de las voletas que fueron presentando 
sucesivamente todos los C. C. concuren- 
tes la que habiendose publicado por el 

secretario, que lo fue el mismo del 
Ayuntamiento echa 4 continuac ion la 
regulacion de los votos resulto de ella 


No. 3. 


In the Pueblo of San Francisco de As- 
sis, on the thirteenth day of the month 
of December of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-tive, the mu- 
nicipality of this Demarcacion, having 
assembled on the plaza of the said pu- 
eblo, (the corresponding letter of convo- 
cation by warrants having been issued 
by its Constitutional Alcalde for the 
purpose of holding a primary meeting 
for the election of nine electors, which 
eorrespouds to the number of inhabit- 
ants of this section,) and a beginning 
having been made to the Act, the afore- 
said Constitutional Alcalde, acting as 
president, it proceeded to the veting 
expressed by means of the ballots, which 
Were successively presented by all the 
citizens there assembled, which were 
proclaimed by the secretary, who was 
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haber recibido la mayoria para electores 
los C. C. Bartolo Boyorguez con diez y 
seis votos, Jose de la Cruz Sanchez con 
catorce, Felippe Briones con catorce, 
Gabriel Castro con trese, Manuel San- 
chez con once, Francisco Shanchez con 
once, Ygnacio Peralto con once, Joaquin 
Estudillio con trece, y Candilario Balen- 
cia con diez 4 quienes se les hiso saber 
por oficio credencial para que entendidos 
de su nombramiento concuriesen el Do- 
mingo veinte y siete del pres’te mes 
afin de celebrar la junta electoral que 
debe berificar la election de Alcalde. 
2. Regidor y Sindico Procurador para el 
aio siguiente de 1836; y quedando con- 
cluido el acto se disolvio la junta y lo 





also the secretary of the Ayuntamiento, 
and a computation of the votes having 
been made in their order, it resulted 
that a majority had been received by 
the following citizens for electors; viz: 
Bartolo Boyorguez with sixteen votes, 
Jose de la Cruz Sanchez with fourteen ; 
Felippe Briones with fourteen; Gabriel 
Castro with thirteen; Manuel Sanchez 
with eleven ; Ignacio Peralta with elev- 
en; Joaquin Estudillo with thirteen ; and 
Candilario Balencia with ten ; to whom it 
was made known by an official creden- 
tial, in order that being notified of their 
nomination, they should assemble on 
Sunday, the twenty-seventh of the pres- 
ent month for the purpose of holding an 





electoral meeting, which should make 
an election of an Alcalde, 2d Regidor, 
and a Sindico Procurador, for the ensu- 
ing year, 1836. And the act being con- 
cluded, the meeting was dissolved, and 
the president and secretaries affirmed it. 


firmaron Presidente y secretarios. 
Presidente, 
FRANCISCO DE HARO., 


Francisco Sancnez, Secretario. 


FRANCISCO HAROQO, Pres. 
Francisco Sancuez, Sec’y. 


“The election of officers referred to in this document, took place as stated. 
There was a municipal organization of the pueblo of San Francisco, from the 
period of the elections above mentioned to the time of the occupation of Califor- 
nia by the United States. In 1834, 1 received a paper from Governor Figueroa, 
designating the boundaries of the pueblo de San Francisco. I have examined 
document marked Exhibit No. 4, and, to my best reccollection, it is a copy of the 
document received by me as above stated. (See Exhibit No. 18.) 

[ don’t know where the original of this document is, if it is in existence. I put 
it among the archives of the pueblo, as I did other documents of that character. 
I did have in my possession a copy of the original document referred to as Exhibit 
No. 4, certitied by the secretary Zamorano, as Secretary of the Government un- 
der Figueroa. I think I have that copy among my private papers. I believe my 
private papers have been in the hands of Raymond de Zaldo, within 3 months. 
‘The said de Zaldo has not any of my private papers in his possession now. I 
think he returned all my papers before the time of receiving the document above 
referred to. I proceeded to mark out the boundaries, and sent down to Monterey 
an expediente thereof; and they were established by me two weeks after the date 
of the said dispatch No. 4. There were present with me, that I now remember, 
at the marking out and establishing of these pueblo boundaries, Francisco de 
Haro, Jose Sanchez, Francisco Caseres and Juan Miranda. There were many 
others, whose names I don’t recollect; and those that I do remember, are now all 
dead. Ihave such a recollection of the boundaries established by me, that I 
could point them out on the ground, and all the boundaries made, in fact, 1 think 
on retlection, are not named in the copy, Exhibit No. 4. The partido of San 
Francisco under the jurisdiction of the Ayunto, comprehended the country on this 
side of the bay as far as Las Pulgas, and on the other side of the bay to the 
rancho of the Peraltas and Pinali. The jurisdiction of the Ayuntamiento extended 
only to the limits of the pueblo. The partido was under the jurisdiction of civil 
Alcaldes. The greater part of the inhabitants of the partido, who took part in 
the election of the whole Ayuntamiento of San Francisco, lived in San Francisco, 
except Joaquin Castro, and I do not know whether he did or not. The Ayunta- 
miento did not exercise jurisdiction over all the partido. I do not recollect how 
long the Ayuntamiento of San Francisco did subsist. I have examined all the 
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papers marked Exhibits Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 17. Am 
acquainted with the hand-writing of Jose Figueroa, Jose Castro, Nicholas Gutierrez, 
Francisco de Haro, Francisco Guerrero Palameres, Francisco Sanchez, Antonio Ma- 
ria Peralta, J de la Cruz Sanchez, Ignacio Martinez, Juan B. Alvarado, Manuel 
Micheltorena, Manuel Jimeno, Jesus Noe, Juan N. Padillo, Juan Bandini and Rob- 
ert T. Ridley. I have seen them write and say that their signatures respectively 
where they appear in and upon said marked papers, are their genuine signatures. 
There was a town on the present site of San Francisco, on the 7th of July 1846; 
and there was on the 3d of March, 1851, a town on that site, called San Fran- 








cisco. 


I have now in my possession the paper above refered to, being a certified 


copy of the original of Exhibit No. 4, which is now here by me produced, and 


marked Exhibit No. 18.” 


No. 18. 
GosierRNo Potitico 
DE LA ALTA CALIFORNIA. 


Comandacion General de la ) 
Alta California. 4 


Este Gobierno satisfecho del celo y 
actividad que caracterizan 4 V. asi como 
del patriotisma que le anima ve ensu 
nota oficial de 24 del pa. pr Octobre, 
una nueva prueba de su anhelo por el 
progreso y de sus incansables esfuerzos 
por lailustracion y agrandicemiento de 
sus pais y de sus conciudadanos. 

En tal virtud se complace en poner 
en conocimiento de V. que de acuerdo 
con lo E. D. T. ha adoptado en su tota- 
lidad el plan q. V. ha presentado en 
su citada con respecto al Pueblo de San 
Francisco, declarando ser linderas las 
mismas que V. espresa en dicha Nota; 
esto es comenzadu desde la pequeia 
caleta al E. de la fortaleza siguic do la 
linea trajada por Vd. hasta la piaya, 
dejando al Norte la casamata y forta- 
leza, de alli siguiendo la orilla de dicha 
playa hasta la punta de Lobos por su 
parte iaatiiael de alli siguiendo una 
linea recta hasta la cumbre del devisa- 
dero, continuando dich» linea acia el E. 
hasta la punta del Rincon, abrazando los 
Cafiutales y el Gentil. Dicha linea termi- 
nara dentro de la Bahia de la Mission 
de Dolores euyo estero servira de limite 
natural entre la jurisdiccion municipal 
de ese Pueblo y la repetida Mission 
de Dolores. 

Este Gobierno en prueba de la con- 
fianzv que le inspiran sus servicios ha 
dispuesto q. V. sea el que tenga el honor 
de instalar el primer ayuntamiento en 
ese pueblo de San Franciséo por el que 
V_ ha hecho ya tanto. 

En consequencie procedera V. en el 
tiempo y modo prevenida por la ley 4 
la election de las autoridades munici- 
pales para que queden instalados el dia 
lo. de Enero del afio entrante de 1835, 


No. 18. 
PoiticAL GOVERNMENT OF 
ALTA CALIFORNIA. 


Head-quarters General of ) 
Alta California. § 


The Government, satisfied with the 
zeal and activity which characterizes 
you, as well as with the patriotism 
which animates you, sees in your official 
note of the 24th October last, a new 
proof of your vehement desire for the 
progress, and of your untiring efforts for 
the improvement and aggrandisement of 
your country and of your fellow-citizens. 

In consideration of such virtue, it af- 
fords me pleasure to inform you, in ae- 
cordance with its request, that the E. D. 
T. has adopted in its totality, the plan 
which you presented in your note afore- 
said, with regard to the Pueblo of San 
Francisco, declaring the boundaries to 
be the same that you delineated in the 
said note. That is, commencing at the 
little cove at the E. of the fortalice, fol- 
lowing the line traced by you, as far as 
the shore, leaving to the north the 
“Casamata,” and the fortalice; thence 
following the border of the said shore 
to the Point of Lobos on its southern 
side; thence following a straight line as 
far as the peak of the Devisedero, (Look- 
out,) continuing the said line towards 
the E. as far as the Point of the Rincon, 
embracing the “Cafutales” and the 
“Gentil.” Said line shall terminate 
within the bay of the Mission Dolores, 
whose estuary shall serve for a naturnl 
boundary between the municipal juris- 
diction of this Pueblo and the afore- 
said Mission de Dolores. 

The Government in proof of the con- 
fidence which your services inspired, 
has arranged, that you shall be he, who 
will have the honor of installing the 
first Ayuntamiento in that Pueblo of 
San Francisco, for which you have al- 
ready done so much. 
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destinnado para casas consistoriales los 
edificios que V. crea mas aproposito. 


You will therefore proceed at the 
time and in the mode provided by law 





to the election of the municipal author- 
ities, in order that they be installed on 
the first of January of the coming year, 
1835; setting apart for public buildings 
those edifices which to you may seem 
most appropriate. 

God and Liberty, 

Manterey, Nov. 4, 1834. 
Signed, JOSE FIGUEROA. 
Military Commander of 
San Francisco. 


DON MARIANO G. VALLEJO. 


It is a true copy, 
ZAMORANO. 


Dios y libertad, 
Monterey, Noviembre 4 de 1834. 


Firmado, JOSE FIGUEROA. 
Sefior Comandante, 
de San Francisco. 
DON MARIANO G. VALLEJO. 


Es copia conforme, 
ZAMORANO. 


“T am acquainted with the hand-writing of Zamorano, having seen him write, 
and say that his signature in Exhibit No. 18, is his genuine signature. I was 
in possession of document No, 18, ever since the period of its date, except at the 
Bear Revolution, as it is called in 1846. It with my other papers, was taken 
from me and retained until after my release. I think my papers were not return- 
ed to me, until early in the year 1847, by Lieut. Revere of the U.S. Navy. I 
have no hesitancy in saying, that the paper now produced, and marked as above, 
Exhibit No. 18, is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, a true copy of the 
original received by me from Governor Figueroa, and delivered over by me to 
the Alealde de Pueblo de Haro. Exhibit No. 18, contains a true statement of 
the boundaries of the pueblo, as they were established by me. I do not recollect 
whether, when an Ayuntamiento was elected for the pueblo of San Francisco, any 
other Alealdes were ‘elected for the portions of the partido of San Francisco, out 


of the limits of the pueblo.” 


L. §. 


Me parece muy bien el nombra’nto ha 
hecho VY. en favor del Cno Gregoria 
Briones para Alcalde ausiliar en la 
Contra Costa, y por consiguiente es de 
mi aprovasion. Digolo 4 V. en contes- 
tation 4 su oficio de la materia del 22 
del qs. acaba. 

Dios y Libertad, 

Monterey, En. 31, 1835. 


JOSE FIGUEROA. 


Sefior Alcalde Constl. de 
San Francisco, Asis. 


LS. No. 6. 


La E. Diputacion Territorial en sesion 
de veinte y dos de Septiembre apro- 
bo que el Ay untamiento de esse pueblo 
pudiese conseder Solares que no pasen 
de 100 vs. para frabiquar casas en el 
parage nombrado Yerba Buena, 4 la 
distancia de dos cientos vs. retirado de 
la orilla del mar, pagando 4 esse Ayun- 
tamiento el canon que se le sefiale como 


M. G. VALLEJO. 
No. 5. 


L. S$. 


The nomination that you have made 
in favor of citizen Gregori ia Briores for 
Assistant Alcalde in Contra Costa, ap- 
pears to mea very good one and has 
consequently my approbation. I say it 
to you in reply to your official letter 
upon the subject of ‘the 22d of the last 
month. 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey Jan. 31, 1835. 

JOSE FIGUEROA. 


Senor Alcalde Const]. de 
San Francisco de Asis. 


LS. No. 6. 


The E. Territorial Deputation in its 
session of the 22d of September ap- 
proved that the Ayuntamiento of this 
Pueblo have power to grant house lots, 
which should not exceed 100 varas, for 
the building of houses in the place 
called Yerba Buena, at a distance of 
200 varas back from the beach, The 
grantees paying the Ayuntamiento the 
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perteneciente 4 los propios é sujetando se 
4 llevar el orn arreglado 4 poblacion en 
linea de mejor polesia. 


Lo que repito 4 V. por que lo haga 
saber 4 los vesinos de esse Pueblo afin 
de que no oeurran con sus representa- 
ciones 4 este Govierno Politico pr. ser 
esa una de las gracias que los Ayunta- 
mientos pueden consedar. 

Dios y Livertad, 
Monterei, Octobre 26 de 1835. 
JOSE CASTRO. 
Sr. Aleade de San Fracisco de Asis. 


fee which is fixed by law, as pertaining 
to the “proprios,” and binding them- 
selves to construct their buildings in 
accordance with the best police regula- 
tions. 

i repeat this to you in order that you 
may make it known to your neighbors of 
that Pueblo, that they may not come 
with their memorials to this Govern- 
ment for favors which the Ayuntamien- 
tos have power to grant. 

God and Liberty, 
JOSE CASTRO. 
Sr. Alealde de San Francisco de Asis. 


L. S. No. 7. 
El E. 8. Secretario de Justicia i nego- 
cios Eclesidsticos me dice con fha. 19 de 
Dbre. de 1834, lo que sigue. 


“Haviendo notado el E. S. Presidente 
la absoluta falta de cumplimiento que 
ha tenido en ese Territorio el Art. 10 
del Decreto de 22 de Julio del aio psdo. 
no haviendose remitido al fin de cada 
mes como se previenne un estado cir- 
cunstanciado de las causas que se huvi- 
eren determinado de los reos de delitos 
livianos me manda advierta 4 V. S. esa 
omission y prevenirle que en lo subse- 
sivo cuide de cumplir esactamente i 
hacer cumplir 4 esos. Juzgados con 
aquella disposicion haciendolo respons- 
able 4 cualcuier otra falta que huviere.” 


Lo que inserto 4 V. para que punc- 
tualmente me remita una relacion men- 
sal del estado de presos que haga en 
esa Carcel especificando sus delitos, feha. 
en que lo cometieron i estado de sus 
eausas, incluyendo en ella los q. esten 
sentenciados a q. clase de penas i por 
q- delitos. 

Dios i Libertad, 
Monterey, Eno. 19, 1836. 
NICOLAS GUTIERKEZ. 
Sr. Alealde de San Francisco de Asis. 


No. 7. 

The E. S. Secretary of Justice and 
Eclesiastical affairs, tells me under date 
19th December 1834, that which fol- 
lows: 

“The E. S. President having noticed 
the absolute a fault of compliance with 
Article 10 of the Decree of the 22d July 
of the past year in this territory—there 
not having been transmitted at the end 
of every month, as it directs, a cireum- 
stantial statement of the causes of erim- 
inals of light offences which have been 
determined—commands me to direct 
your attention to the omission and to 
advise that hereafter you take care to 
comply exactly with it, the Tribunals 
by this arrangement beeoming re spon- 
sible for whatever other error they may 
make. 

[ insert this for you in order that you 
may punctually submit to me a month- 
ly report of the condition of the prison- 
ers that are in the pr ison, spec ifyi ing 
their offences, the date on which they 
committed them, and a statement of 
their causes, including in it those who 
were sentenced, to what class of punish- 
ments, and for what offences, 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey, Jan. 19, 1856. 

NICHOLAS GUTIERREZ. 
Sr. Alealde de San Franciseo de Asis. 


No. 8. 

En el Pueblo de San Francisco de 
Asis 4 las tres dias del mes de Dbre. de 
mil ochocientos treinte y siete -reunida 
la municipalidad de esta comprension 
en la plaza de dicho pueblo 4 efecto de 
celebrar la junta primaria segun estilo 

y leyes de la materia, habiendo presi- 
tide los actos de votacion de presidente, 
secretarios y escutadores correspon- 


No. 8. 


In the Pueblo of San Franciseo de 
Asis, on the third day of the month of 
December one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven, the municipality of 
this district having assembled in the 
plaza of the said Pueblo, for the pur- 
pose of holding a primary meeting ac- 
cording to the style and laws upon the 
subject, and an election of President, 
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dientes, y consecuentemte., el primer 
acto continuo 4 tomar la votacion segun 
el orden de los voletos que previante se 
repartien para comision nombrada con 
este objeto y en conclusion de todo 
acto echa la regulacion de suffragios re- 
sultados en favor de cada uno de. los 
ciudadanos concurrentes; de ella resul- 
taron electores por la mayoria de todos 
reunida los ciuds. :—Francisco Guerero 
con 29 votos, Francisco de Haro con 26, 
Vincente Mirams. con 21, Antono Ma. 
Peralta con 20, Jose Antonio Alviso con 
17, Juan Bernal con 16, Leandro Galin- 
do con 15, Jose Cornelio con 14, Do- 
mingo Sais, con 13. Lo que se les hizo 
saber por su inteligencia por medio de 
un oficio que les servira de credencial y 
coneluido este acto se desolvio la junta 
y se puso por acto todo lo echo que 
firmaron presidente,’ secretarios y escru- 
tadores hoy dia de la fecha. 


Presidente, 
FRANCISCO DE HARO. 


: Francisco G. PALOMARES. 

Secretarios f aime EES oo, 
. ’ 7 Francisco Sancuez. 

Antonio Ma. Peratta. 


ut 8, a 
Eacrutadores, j J. DE LA C, SaNcHeEz. 


Secretaries and corresponding examiners 
having first been -made, it proceeded 
to take the votes in the order in which 
they had previously been distributed by 
a committee nominated for that purpose 
and finally a computation being made 
of the sufirages which had been given 
for each one of the assembled citizens it 
was found that the following gentlemen 
had a majority for electors, over all 
those present, viz: Francisco Guerro 
with twenty-nine votes; Francisco de 
Haro with twenty-six ; Vincente Mira- 
montes with twenty-one; Antonio M. 
Peralta with twenty; Jose Antonio Al- 
viso with seventeen; Juan Bernal with 
sixteen; Leandro Galindo with fifteen ; 
Jose Cornelio with fourteen; Domingo 
Sais with thirteen. The which was 
made known to them for their informa- 
tion by means of an official letter, which 
served them for a credential and the 
business being concluded, the meeting 
dissolved and the proceedings were 
placed upon record, which the presi- 
dent, secretaries and examiners confirm- 
ed, this day of the date. 


FRANCISCO DE HARO Pres. 


RANCIScO G, PALOMARES, } g . 
F : : ” | Secretaries. 
Francisco SANCHEZ, 


Antonio M. Peratta ° 
Tale . Examiners. 
J. DE LA C. SANCHEZ, 


No. 9. 

En el Pueblo de San Francisco de 
Asis, 4 los ocho dias del mes de Enero, 
de mil ochocientos treinta y ocho, reu- 
nidos en la Sala constitucional de dicho 
pueblo, los Sefores Electores de esta 
Municipalidad, C. C. Francisco Haro, 
Guerrero Antonio Ma. Peralta, Jose 
Cornelio Bernal, Jose Antonio Alviso, 
Juan Bernal, Leandro Galindo, Domin- 
go, Sacur, y Vincente Miramontes para 
se librar la junta secundaria Electoral, 
se procedio 4 la lectura del acto del 
Domingo tres anterior y habiendo sido 
aprobado en seguida al nombra’nto. de 
la comision para examinar las ecreden- 
ciales de dichos sefiores que fueron tam- 
bien aprobado acto continuo se dio 
principio 4 la votacion del Alcalde por 
medio de voletas y echa la regulacion 
de votos con la mayoria de cuatro el 
ciudo. Francisco de Haro, por euya cir- 
cunstancia y la de no habiese presentado 
objeccion ninguna contra, el elejido 
quedo en efecto, electo Alcalde para el 
presente afio de 1838 consecuentimiete 

von. 1 18 


No. 9. 


In the Pueblo of San Francisco de 
Asis, on the eighth day of the month of 
January one thousand and thirty-eight, 
the Senors electors of this municipality, 
fellow-citizens Francisco Haro, Guerrero 
Antonio, Ma. Peralta, Jose Cornelia Ber- 
nal, Jose Antonio Alviso, Juan Bernal, 
Leandro Galindo, Domingo Sacur and 
Vicente Miramontes, having assembled 
in the Constitutional Hall. of the said 
Pueblo in order to hold the second elec- 
toral meeting. The acts of the third 
Monday anterior were read, and having 
been approved, a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the credentials of 
the said Senors, which having also been 
approved, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of an Alealde by ballot. And a 
computation of the votes being made, 
the citizen Francisco de Haro was found 
to have a majority of four; in conse- 
quence of which, and because no one 
had presented any objection to him, he 
remained elected Alcalde elect for the 
present year of 1888. They then pro- 
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4 continuacion, se procederé la votacion 
del 2d Regidor y benificada en los mis- 
mos terminos que la anterior y echa la 
regulacion de sufragios de ella qne re- 
unio la mayoria de cuatro votos el C. 
Domingo Sacur para lo que quedo electo 
20 Regidor; 4 continuacion se siguio 4 
la votacion del sindico procurador en la 
misma forma que por los antes nombra- 
dos por ella, resulto reuniendo la ma- 
yoria de cinco votos, por este incago el 
C. Jose Rodriguez, y en efecto quedo 
electo de Sindico habiendo por ultimo 
preguntadose si habia algo que objectar 
de milidad contra algunos de los electos 
y por no habiere presentado ningun 
uedaron aprobados y se dio por con- 
cluido todo acto y se puso por acta que 
firmaron Presidente y Secretario al dia 
de la feha. YGNACIO MARTINEZ. 
Francisco SANCHEZ, Srio. 


No. 10. 


Juan Baptista Alavarado, Gubernador 
Ynterior del departamento de las Cali- 
fornias. Por cuanto 4 que se hace ne- 
cesario dar el Ileno debido 4 la ley de 
30 de Noviembre de 1836, remitida en 
el ultimo correo por el supremo gobi- 
erno para su observancia en el Depar- 
tamento encargando su pronto cumpli- 
miento y que por las circunstancias en 
q. se ha visto no se habia dado principio 
4 las elecciones para la organizacion del 
sistema constitucional y deseoso de q. 
conforme 4 ella se establesean las auto- 
ridades que deben funcionaraé. Lo dis- 
puesto se observar al efecto en esta alta 
California las siguientes articulos. 

1. Se procedera 4 las elecciones con- 
stitucionales conforme 4 la ley de 30 de 
Noviembre de 1830. 

2. Estas eleeciones daran principio 
el primer Domingo del procsimo Marzo 
y terminaran el tercero del mismo mes. 

3. Segun el orden q. guarden las 
poblaciones se nombrara un elector por 
cada una de las siguientes, 8. Francisco, 
S. Jose, Villa de Branciforte, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, y San 
Diego. 

4. Al efecto del articulo anterior el 
puerto de San Diego reconocera por ¢a- 
bezera de partido 4 la ciudad de los 
Angeles, la Villa de Branciforte 4 Mon- 
terey, y la frontera del Norte de San 
Francisco, al puerto de este nombre. 

5. Este Gobierno se pondra de acu- 
erdo con el Sefor Gefe Politico interino 
de la baja California, afin de que pro- 


ceeded to the election of the second Re- 
gidor, and it being made in the same 
manner as the preceding, upon a com- 
putation of votes, the citizen Domingo 
Sacur was found to have a majority and 
consequently was elected second Regidor. 
They then proceeded to the election of 
a Sindico Procurador in the same man- 
ner as above, which resulted in the citi- 
zen Jose Rodriguez receiving a majority 
of five votes for this office, and hence 
becoming elected Sindico. Finally, in- 
quiry having been made, whether an 
one had any objection to those ote | 
and no one presenting any, they were 
thereupon approved and the business 
being concluded, a record was made of 
it and signed by the president and sec- 
retaries. 
IGNACIO MARTINEZ. 
Francisco SancHeEy, Sec’y. 


No. 10. 


Juan Baptista Alvarado, Interior Gov- 
enor of Californias,—for as much as it 
becomes necessary to give the full force 
to the law of 30th of Nov. of 1836, 
transmitted in the last mail by the Su- 
preme Government, for its observance 
in the Department, charged with its 
prompt execution; and as on account 
of the circumstances in which it was 
placed, the elections for the organization 
of the constitutional system had not been 
made; and desirous that conformably to 
it the "authorities should be established 
and commence their duties, has arranged 
that with this object, the following ar- 
ticles should be observed in this Alta 
California. 

1. It shall proceed to the Constitu- 
tional election conformably to the law 
of the 30th November 1830. 

2. These elections shall commence 
on the first Sunday of next March, and 
shall terminate on the third of the same 
month. 

3. According to the rank that they 
hold, one elector shall be nominated for 
every one of the following publacious : 
S. Francisco, 8. Jose, Villa de Branci- 
forte, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. 

4. By the effect of the preceding 
article, the Port of San Diego shall be 
considered in the place of a partido to 
the city of Los Angeles, the villa of Bran- 
ciforte, to Monterey, and the frontier on 
the north of San Francisco, to the port 
of that name. 
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seententp en aquellas pueblos las elec- 
ciones correspondientes se cumpla ente- 
ramente lo dispuesto por las leyes. 

Y para que llegue 4 noticia de todos 
mando se publique por bando, y se fije 
en los parages publicos acostuimbrados. 

Santa Barbara, Enero I7 de 1839. 

JUAN B, ALVARADO. 


Remito 4 V. este bando de que hace 
referencia al afo. de 17 de Enero de 
1839, 4 que lo acompano para que ente 
rado de el me lo debuero por archivarlo, 

HARO. 


Sor. Encargado de los Conta Costra, 
C. Yenacio Perarra. 


No. 11. 


El ciudadano Manuel Micheltorena, 
Ajudante General de Brigada del Ejer- 
cito, Mexicana General de la Plana, 
Major del mismo Gobernador, Coman- 
dante General, é Inspector del departa- 
mento de las Californias. 

Aunque se han establecido Jueces de 
Paz en los pueblos de este departamento 
conforme 4la ley de 20 de Marzo de 

1837, la que les da las facultades y obli- 
gaciones que tienen los ay untamie ntos, 
pero se observa que en los Juzgados 
de las cabeceras de los distritos ocurren 
diariamente asuntos de varias classes 
que les impide 4 los jueces, dedicarse 4 
las attribuciones que les corresponde 
por falta de Ayuntamientos, debiendo 4 
mas de esto extinguise para el ano, en- 
trante las Prefecturas de este departa- 
mento, y como sobre el particular ha 
tenido ua acuerdo la Exma. Junta por 
las facultades que le conceden las Bases 
organic as he dispuesto se ponga en eje- 
eucion la ultima ley de elecciones de 
ayuntamientos de 27 de Abril de 1837, 
bajo las reglas siguentes. : 

1. Se procedera 4 verifiear en Mon- 
terey, y en la Ciudad de Los Angeles, 
como cambaceras de Distrito las elec- 
ciones para ayuntamiento compuesto ca- 
da uno de primera y secundo Alcalde, 
cuatro Regidores y un Sindico. 

2. En los Pueblos de San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, San Juan, Villa de Bran- 
ciforte, pueblo de San Jose, San Fran- 
cisco, y Sonoma se hara shensienas para 
nombrar dos Alealdes de primera V se- 
gunda nominacion. 


5. This Government will co-operate 
with the Senor, the Political Chief of 
the Lower California in order that by 
promoting in those pueblos the corres- 
ponding elections, that may be entirely 
fulfilled which is directed by the laws. 

And in order that it may come to the 
notice of all, I command that it be pub- 
lished by edict and that it be posted up 
in the accustomed public places. 

Santa Barbara, June 17, 1839. 

JUAN B. ALVARADO. 


I send to you this edict of which refe- 
rence is made in the official letter of 17th 
January 1839, which accompanies it in 
order that having informed you of it, 
it shall be my duty to deposit it among 
the archives. HARO. 
Senor encharged with the affairs of Con- 

tra Costa, C. I@nacto Preratta. 


LS. No. 11. 

The citizen Manuel Micheltorena, 
Lieutenant General of Brigade of the 
Mexican Army; General of the “ Plana,” 
Major of the same ; Governor, Commander 
General and Inspector of the Californias. 

Notwithstan’g judges of the peace have 
been established in the Pueblos of this 
Department conformably to the law of 
20th March 1837; which gives them 
the powers and obligations the Ayunta- 
mentos had. Yet it is observed that in the 
Tribunals of the principal places of the 
districts, subjects daily occur of various 
kinds, which impede the judges in de- 
voting to them those attributes which 
belong to them in default of Ayunta- 
mentos, owing beside to the suppressing 
for the coming year of the prefectures 
of this Department. and as upon this 
particular matter, the Excellent Junta 
by the faculties which the organic Bases 
grant it, has passed a resolution: it 
has been arranged that the last law of 
elections of Ayuntamientos of the 27th 
of April 1837 should be put in execu- 
tion under the following regulations. 

1. It shall proceed to make in Mon- 
terey and the city of Los Angeles, be- 
ing the capitals of the Districts—elee- 
tions for Ayuntamiento, each one com- 
posed of a first and second Alealde, four 
Regidos and one Sindico. 

2. The Pueblos of San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, San Juan, Villa de Branciforte, 
pueblo de San Jose, San Francisco and 
Sonoma, shall have elections in order to 
nominate two Alealdes of the first and 
second rank. 
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8. En consequencia el secundo Do- 
mingo del entrante Diciembre, los veci- 
nos de sus respectivos pueblos nombra- 
ran en una cession, siete Compromisa- 
rios, los que se reuniran el viernes ante- 
rior al tereer Domingo de Diciembre 

resididos por la autoridad politica del 
feaee afin & elegir el Ayuntamiento, y 
Alealdes, como disponen los articulos 
anteriores, observandose en la parte 
necesaria, lo que dispone la ley de elec- 
ciones de 19 de Junio del corriente ano 
bajo el rubro de elecciones secundarios, 
y demas articulos de la misma que sean 
conducentes al intento. 

4. Los Alcaldes primeros de que 
hablan estas disposiciones desempenaran 
las funciones que les corresponden 4 los 
Jueces de primera instancia, en confor- 
midad al decreto de 15 de Julio de 
1839, como asi mismo se encargaran de 
las Prefecturas de sus respectivos Dis- 
tritos. 

5. El dia primero de Enero del afio 
que entra, tomardn possession de sus 
empleos, los nuevos nombrados quienes 
recibiran de los salientes un inventario 
exacto de todos los espedientes, libros 
y cuanto halla perteneciente 4 dichas 
corporaciones, pasando copia de él al 
Gobierno para pasala 4 la Asamblea 
Departamental. 

Y para que llegue 4 noticiade todos 
mando, se publique por bando en los 
—— del departamento, y se fije en 

os parages acostumbrados, 

Monterey, Noviembre 14 de 1843. 

MICHELTORENO. 


MAanvet Jimeno, Srio. 


NOVIEMBRE 14, 1848. 
BANDO para elecs. de Ayuntamien- 
tos y Alcaldes, en los pueblos del De- 
partamento, 
Se publico, 
ete. 


No. 12. 
Secction pe San Francisco. 


En las elecciones secundarias de este 
dia reunidos los Ciuds. compromisarios 
en la sala dei Juzgado, ‘a resultado 
electo de Alcalde de primera nomina- 
cion para que se presente el dia primero 
del ano de 1845, afin de prestar el jura- 
mento de estilo para encargarse de la 
suministracion de justicia de conformi- 
dad con las leyes. 


8. Consequently, on the second Sun- 
day of the coming December, the peo- 
ple of their respective pueblos, shall 
nominate in one session, seven arbiters, 
who shall assemble the Friday anterior 
to the third Monday of December, pre- 
sided over by the political authority of 
the place, in order to elect the Ayunta- 
miento and Alcaldes, as the preceeding 
articles direct, observing as a necessary 
part, that which the law of elections of 
the 19th of June of the current year 
directs, under the rubric of secondary 
elections, as well as the articles of the 
same which may be relative to the sub- 
ject. 

. 4. The first Alealdes of whom these 
orders speak shall perform the functions 
that belong to the judges of first in- 
stance in conformity with the decree of 
the 15th of July 1839; and they shall 
likewise charge themselves with the 
prefectures of their respective distriets. 

5. On the first day of January next 
the newly nominated shall take posses- 
sion of their employments, who shall 
receive from those going out, an exact 
inventory of all the records, the books, 
and whatever may be found pertaining 
to the said corporations transmitting a 
copy of it to the Government in order 
that it be transmitted to the Depart- 
mental Assembly. 

In order that it may receive the no- 
tice of every one, I command that it be 
published by edict in the pueblos of the 
Department and that it be posted up in 
the customary places. 

Monterey, Nov. 14, 1843. 

MICHELTORENO. 


Manvet JImMeno, See. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1843. 


The edict for election of Ayuntamien- 
to and Alealdes in the pueblos of the 
Department were published, &e. 


No. 12. 
Section or San FRANctsco. 

The citizens Arbitrators having as- 
sembled in the halls of the tribunals to 
make the secondary elections, on this 
day an Alcalde of the first nominations 
was elected in order that he might pre- 
sent himself on the first day of the year 
1845, to take the oath of form, encharg- 
ing himself with the administration of 
Justice in conformity with the laws. 
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Todo lo que tengo el honor comunicar 
4 V. para los fines indicados ofrecion- 
dole las sinceras consideraciones de 
nuestro aprecio. 
Dios y Libertad, 
S. Francisco, Dbre. 22 de 1844. 


Presidente, FRAN. GUERRERO. 
Vice Presidente, Fran. SaNncHEz. 
lo. Secretario, Jesus Noe. 
20. Secretario, Juan N. Padillo. 
Ciudo, Juan N. Padillo electo Alcalde 
de 1. nominacion. 


All which I have the honor to com- 
municate to you in the prescribed terms, 
assuring you of the sincere considera- 
tions of our regard. 

God and Liberty, 
San Francisco, Dec. 22, 1844. 


FRANCISCO GUERRERO, Pres’t. 
Francisco SancuEz, Vice Pres’t, 
Jesus Noe, 1st Secretary. 
Juan N. Padillo, 2d Secretary. 
Citizen Juan N. Padillo, Alealde elect 
of first nomination. 


No 13. 
DEL GOBIERNO. 


Accompaiio 4 V. el bando que esta- 
blece las milicias auxiliares para que 
conforme 4 el proceda 4su cumplimento 
y tan luego como se concluya de impri- 
mir los ejemplares correspondentes del 
reglamento que citan los Art. 3 y 5 de 
dho. bando, se mandara el que corres- 
ponda 4 esa poblacion. 

Dios y Libertad, 

Monterey, Julio, 7 de 1844. 


MANUEL JIMENO. 
Sr. Alealde de San Francisco. 


Src. 


No. 13. 
SECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


I enclose an edict which establishes 
the auxiliary companies of militia in 
order that conformably to it you may 
proceed to its fulfillment and as more- 
over it is concluded to have correspond- 
ing copies printed of the regulation 
which 3d and 5th of the said edict cite, 
whatever may relate to this population, 
will be commanded to be printed. 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey, July 7, 1844. 


MANUAL JIMENO. 
Senor Alealde de San Francisco. 





Ls. No. 14. 


Hoy digo al Alferez Don Juan Prado 
Mesa, lo siguente : 

Luego que reciba V. esta orden, mar- 
chard con doce 6 quince hombres de la 
oompania de su mando y se presentara 
al Alcalde de la. instancia de la Yerba 
Buena, poniendose 4 su disposicion con 
el objeto de contenir un desorden oe- 
eurrido con unos paisanos, haciendo re- 
spetar la autoridad de dho. Alcalde, 
abrando V. con sumo juicio y prudencia 
y bajo su responsabilidad. 

Y lo trascribo 4 V. para su intelli- 
gencia recommendandole se mangje con 
te sdeia y juicio, obrando en todo 

ajo su responsabilidad, instruyendo la 
sumaria correspondiente sobre el echo 
4 que se contrae el oficio de V. de 8 de 
corriente que contesto dando cuenta 
4 este Gobo. 
Dios y Libertad, 
Monterey, Marzo 11 de 1844. 


MANL. MICHELTORENO. 
Sefior Alealde de San Francisco. 


No. 14. 


I have said to Ensign Don Juan Pra- 
do Mesa, the following: 

“When you receive this order you 
with march will twelve or fifteen men 
of the company under your command, 
and present yourself to the Alealde of 
Ist instance, of Yerba Buena, placing 
yourself at his direction with the ob- 
Jeet of restraining a disturbance oecur- 
ring among some countrymen, makin 
them respect the authority of the sail 
Alealde, conducting yourself with the 
highest judgment and. prudence, and un- 
der his responsibility.” 

I transeribe it for your information 
recommending that you manage with 
prudence and judgment, acting in every- 
thing upon your own responsibility, 
drawing up a corresponding summary 
up to the time when you wrote your 
official letter of the 3d of the present 
month, (which I answer,) giving an ac- 
count to this Government. 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey, March 11, 1844. 


MAN’L MICHELTORENA. 
Senor Alcalde de San Francisco, 








——~ 
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No. 15. 


SECRETARIA DEL GOBIERNO 
DE LAS CALIFORNIAS. 


Se ha recibido la nota de V. de fecha. 
nueve del carriente, en lo que acompa- 
fa el Ynbentario de lo perteneciente 4 
ese Juzgado, y de enterado me ordena 
contestar el, E. S. Gobierno, como asi 
lo verifico. 

Dios y Libertad, 
Monterey, Enero 2 de 1844. 
MANUEL JIMENO. 

Sefior Alcalde primo del puerto de 

San Francisco, Ciudadano Guillermo 


Hinckley. 


No. 15. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CALIFORNIAS, 


Your note of the ninth ult., enclosing 
the inventory of all that pertains to that 
Tribunal has been received and upon 
being informed of it the E. 8. Governor 
orders me to reply to it, which I do 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey, Jan. 2, 1844. 

MANUEL JIMENO. 

Senor First Alcalde of the Port of 
San Francisco, fellow-citizen William 


Hinckley. 


No. 16. 


SEcCRETARIA DEL Despacno 
DE GOBIERNO. 

De orden del exmo. Sor. Gobernador, 
es adjunto un decreto por el cual se in- 
formara V. los deseos de 8S. E. y como 
su objeto es asegurar de un modo eficaz 
las propiedades de los habitantes del 
departamento no duda el Gobierno de 
la cierta co-operacion de las autoridades 
respectivas. Al comunicarlo 4 V. re- 
itero las seguridades de mi aprecio. 

Dios y -Libertad, 

Angs., Marzo 5 de 1845. 

JUAN BANDINI, 
Secretario. 
Snr. Alcalde de San Francisco. 


No. 17. 
1845. 


Inventario de todo lo Archivado des 
de la fundacion del Ayuntamiento en 
1835, hta. fin del presente afio, y de los 
demas muebles y existencias de su _ser- 
vicio, ete., de que yo, Jose de la C. San- 
chez, Alcalde saliente haya entrega 4 
Cno. Jesus Noe, Jues de Paz, lo. entrante 
en ef que da principio de 1846: 

ES LO SIGUIENTE: 

1 Legajo, que contiene lo archivado 
en 1829, perteneciente a lo civil, entre- 
gado por la Comand. Militar en 1835, 
con sus respectivos Yndices. 

1 Legajo, que contience lo archviado 
en 1833, entregado por lo mismo co- 
mand. militar, en dho. aio, con el In- 
dice respectivo de sus contenidos. 

1 Legajo con lo archivado en 1834, 


No. 16. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Drts- 
PATCHES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

By the order of his Excellent Senor 
the Governor, is annexed a decree by 
which you will be informed of the de- 
sires of S. E., and as his object is to in- 
sure in an efficacious manner the pro- 
perties of the inhabitants of the depart- 
ment, the Governor has no doubt of 
the certain co-operation of the respec- 
tive authorities. In communicating it 
to you, I renew the assurances of my 
regard. 

God and Liberty, 

Aug’s, March 5, 1845. 

JUAN BANDINI, 
Secretary. 


Senor Alcalde of San Francisco. 


No. 17. 
1845. 

The inventory of all the Archives 
from the foundation of the Ayuntamien- 
to in 1835, to the end of the present 
year, and of the remainder of the move- 
ables and possessions for its use, &c., 
which I Jose de la C. Sanchez retiring 
Alealde, lave resigned to Citizen Jesus 
Noe, Justice of the Peace of the first 
instance ; about to enter upon the term 
which commences in 1846. 


IS THE FOLLOWING : 


1 Bundle of loose papers which 
contains the Archives of 1829, pertain- 
ing to the civil Tribunal consigned by 
the military command in 1835, with its 
respective index. 

1 Bundle which contains the Ar- 
chives of 1883, consigned by the same 
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entregado por la dha. comand. con el 
correspondiente Yndice de su contenido. 
1 Legajo, que contiene lo archivado 
por el mismo Juzgado civil en 1835, con 
el respectivo Yndice de su contenido. 
1 Con lo archivado en 1836, con su 
Yndice. 


1 Idem idem 1837, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1838, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1839, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1840, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1841, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1842, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1843, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1844, idem. 
1 Idem idem 1845, idem. 


YNDICE POR MENOR DE 1845. 


1 Paquete con ocho comunicaciones 
del Gobernado Departamental, veinte y 
un bandos y circulares, y tres decretos 
del supremo Gobierno. 

1 Paquete con 3 comunnicaciones de 
la Pref. del Distrito. 

1 Paquete con 5 comunicaciones de 
la Sub. Prefee. 

1 Paquete con 7 comunicaciones del 
Ve. Consul de Britt. 

1 Paquete con 3 comunicaciones del 
Consul del V. de N. 

1 Paquete con 3 comunicaciones de 
la Capitan de puerto. 

1 Paquete con 4 comunicaciones de 
la sub Recepta. 

1 Paquete con 4 comunicaciones de 
la comand. militar. 

1 Paquete con 4 comunicaciones del 
Juzgado de S. J. Ypse. 

1 Paquete con 4 comunicaciones de 
Sonoma, Sacramento, S. Rafael y Mon- 
terey. 

1 Paquete, Asuntos de D. Jose An- 
tonio Aguire. 

1 Paquete, Asuntos de D. Eulogio 
Cales. 

1 Paquete, Asuntos de Vademon 
Bennet. 

1 Paquete Asuntos de D. Benito 
Dias. 

1 Paquete Asuntos de Enrique Ma- 
curisa, 

1 Paquete, Asuntos de Juan Fuller. 

1 Paquete, Asuntos Reconocimientos 
de Caballados. 

1 Paquete, Asuntos de 3 solicitudi- 
nesa la Prefectura en transmittes. 

1 Paquete, 14 Petitiones de Solares 
y otras solicitudines pendientes. 

1 Paquete con 2 comunicaciones del 


military command in the same year, 
with its respective index of its con- 
tents. 

1 Bundle containing the Archives of 
1834, consigned by the said command 
with its respective index of contents. 

1 Bundle which contains the <Ar- 
chives of the same civil Tribunal in 
1835, with the respective index of its 
contents. 

1 do cont’g the arch’s in 1836 with index. 


1 do _ do 1837 do 
1 do do 1838 do 
1 do do 1839 do 
1 do do 1840 do 
1 do do 1841 do 
1 do do 1842 do 
1 do do 18438 do 
1 do do 1844 do 
1 do do 1845 do 


PARTICULAR INDEX OF 
1845. 


1 Paquet containing eight communi- 
cations of the Departmental Govern- 
ment, twenty-one edicts and circulars, 
and three decrees of the Supreme Goy- 
ernment. 

1 Paquet containing three communi- 
cations from the Prefecture of the Dis- 
trict. 

1 Paquet containing five communica- 
tions from the Sub Prefecture. 

1 Paquet containing seven communi- 
eations of the Vice Consul of Brittain. 

1 Paquet containing three communi- 
cations of the Consul of the V. de N. 

1 Paquet containing three communi- 
cations of the Captain of the Port. 

1 Paquet containing four communica- 
tions of the Sub Treasurer. 

1 Paquet containing four eemmunica- 
tions of the Military Command. 

1 Paquet containing four eommunica- 
tions from the Tribunal of 8. J. Ypse. 

1 Paquet containing four communica- 
tions from Sonoma, Sacramento and 
Monterey. 

1 Paquet containing subjects of Don 
Jose Antonio Aguire. 

1 Paquet containing subjects of Don 
Eulogio Cales. 

1 Paquet containing subjects of Va- 
demon Bennet. 

1 Paquet containing subjects of D. 
Benito Dias. 

1 Paquet containing subjects of Enri- 
que Macurisa. 

dh Paquet containing subjects of Juan 
er. 
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Alealde lo. de la jurisdiction al 20, de 
lo mismo, 

1 Libro de consiliares providences y 
actuaciones Judiciales, oceurridos en el 
ano. 

1 Cuaderno de Borradores de las 
Comundeals. y correspond. con las au- 
toridades ocurridos en el ajo. 

1 Cuadermo en 8vo., Constitution 
Politica regente de la republica san- 
cionada en 1841. 

1 Cuadermo,—Ley de 
de 1837. 

1 Cuadermo, Aranzel para el Govier- 
no de Juzgados. 

1 Plano de la Yerba Buena refor- 
mado. 


de Marzo 


MUEBLES. 


1 Armario que tiene todo las ar- 
riba dho. 

1 Mesa mediana, con carpeto de lien- 
zo deterriorada, y otra carpeta nueva 
de pao ordono grana, (se escluyo la de 
lienzo por inutil). 

1 Tintero de alquimar. 

1 Candeleron de talon. 

4 Sillas. 


PRICIONES. 


1 Candado util. 

2 Cadenas. 

1 Par de grilas, est. un estraviados 
que pesquisan en passadero. 

Yerba Buena, Enero 15 de 1846. 
Entregue, 

Por ausencia del Alealde 2, D. Jose de 
la Cruz Sanchez, como Encargado de 
Justicia q. fui. 


ROBERTO T. RIDLEY. 


Reeibi, 


J. DE JESUS NOE. 


Nota.—Se agrega 4 este Inv. una ave- 
riguacion del Sincoridas del sv D. Guillo. 
V. Rue, que por olvido se havia passado 
incluir lo, y se escluyo la carpeta de 
lienzo dha. por inutil de orden del Juez 
que se firma recibido. 


Francisco DE Haro, See. 


1 Paquet containing Recognisance of 
horses. 

1 Paquet containing three solicita- 
tions to the Prefecture with translations. 

1 Paquet containing fourteen peti- 
tions for house lots and other pending 
solicitations. 

1 Paquet containing two communi- 
cations hots the Alcalde Ist of the ju- 
risdiction, to the 2d of the same. 

1 Book containing consular ordina- 
tions and judicial actuations occurring 
during the year. 

1 Memorandum book of rough drafts 
of the communications and correspond- 
ence of the authorities occurring during 
the year. 

1 Memorandum book in 8vo. the ex- 
isting political Constitution of the Re- 
public sanctioned in 1841. 

1 Memorandum book containing Law 
of of March 1837. 

1 Memorandum book containing an 
Aranzel for the Gov’ment of the Courts. 

1 Plan of Yerba Buena, (corrected.) 


MOVEABLES. 


1 Bureau which contains all the above 
named. 

1 Middling sized Table with a cover 
of linen much worn, and another new 
carpet of cloth of better quality. 
(The linen cover is excluded as useless.) 

1 Brass Inkstand. 

1 Brass Candlestick. 

4 Chains. 


PRISON FURNITURE. 

1 Padlock in good order. 

2 Chains. ° 

1 Pair of handcuffs. There are some 
missing ones which may be found in 
passable condition. 

Yerba Buena, Jan. 15, 1846. 

Delivered, 

In the absence of the 2d Alealde D. Jose 
de la Sanchez, as one charged with 
justice in lieu of 

ROBERT J. RIDLEY. 

I have received it, JESUS NOE. 
Norr.—There should be united with this 
inventory an investigation of its correct- 
ness by the Senor D. Guillermo V. Rue 
which through forgetfulness has not 
been included, (and the said carpet of 
linén is excluded as useless.) By order 
of the Judge who has signed it as re- 
ceived. 

Franoisco DE Haro, Secretary. 


[TO BR CONCLUDED. ]} 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 





BY J. 8. 





In pleasant seasons of long ago, 

When my stream of life had a smoother flow, 

When I dreamed that love could not grow cold, 

But the heart keep fresh when the form grew old,— 
A loved one gave me a golden ring, 

A friendship-token of youth’s gay spring; 

With the name of the giver engraven there 

Was traced the motto of “Never Despair!” 


Since those pleasant seasons of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
A changeful life has ever been mine ;— 
My heart is bound by an iron chain, 
hich life can never unclasp again. 
But when I gaze on that long-worn ring, 
Which I cherish still as a holy thing, 
Though the dreams of Hope are no longer there, 


” 


It retains its motto of “Never Despair! 


Though cast adrift on the world’s wide sea, 
White breakers near, and the shore a lee, 
Though the troubled sky grow still more dark, 
And the storms descend on my fated bark, 

A bower-cable that nought can part 

Shall the motto prove to my struggling heart ; 
The storm may yield to a day more fair, 

I will “look aloft,” and “Never Despair!” 


{Selected.] 


THE ECHO SONG. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





Tue splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the white cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, Bugle, blow! Set the wild Echos fiying! 
Blow, bugle! Answer, Echos,—dying—dying—dying ! 


O hark, O hear, how thin and clear,— 
And thinner,—clearer,—further going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scaur, 
The horns of Elf-land faintly blowing! 
Blow! Let us hear the purple glens replying! 
Blow, Bugle! Answer, Echos,—dying—dying—dying ! 


O, Love, they die in yon rich sky ; ; 
They faint on hill, or field, or river. 
Our echos roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, Bugle, blow! Set the wild Echos flying! 
And answer, Echos! answer! Dying—dying—dying! 
I. 19 
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THE MONEY-GOTHS. 





“Will be sold at Public Auction, at the Court House, * * * * a part of 
the Real Estate enclosed within Sutter's Fort.”—[Seriff’s Advertisement. 


Ow a cold, drizzly morning in the autumn cf the year 1848, four 
or five young men, engaged in earnest conversation, stood sheltered 
from the rain, in the vestibule of the Court House, Court Square, 
Boston. There was nothing extraordinary in the circumstance, nor 
anything very uncommon in the weather; for the portals to the halls 
of justice are often trodden by idlers, and the approach of winter in 
New England is usually heralded in a manner that calls for overcoats 
and umbrellas. One of the gentlemen above alluded to, as the con- 
versation continued, drew from his pocket a letter, and after perusing 
it a moment, read as follows :—‘‘ The gold is found in the soil on the 
banks of the American river, at a place called the Mill, about twenty 
or thirty miles from Sutter’s Fort.” This seemed to settle a point 
under discussion; nevertheless, the conversation continued, and pres- 
ently the company was joined by others, until a collection of twenty 
or thirty persons had come together. At the request of several of 
the new comers, the letter was now produced and read at length, 
when it appeared that a stray Yankee had found a resting place, 
from many weary wanderings, somewhere on the coast of the mighty 
Pacific, within the limits of the territory recently acquired from Mex- 
ico; that pure, unmistakable, virgin gold had been found in the soil 
of this land over which the American Eagle was about to spread its 
wings, and many and wonderful were the tales told of this new 
Dorado. 

The story of the land of gold spread through Court Square with 
lightning-like rapidity, and it lost nothing of its wonderful proportions 
as it passed from mouth to mouth. New born hopes flittered over 
Court Square on that chilly morning, and from their bright wings 
shot down gleams of sunshine through the rain and mist, into many 
sad hearts. The poor student who had battled with poverty and 
science in double warfare, felt that there was yet left for him a faint 
hope of wealth or fame; and briefless lawyers closed their books and 
looked out into the rain with straining eyes and smiling faces, as if 
they saw away in the mists, causes of action and clients innumerable. 
There was, then, a land in which poverty would be on a par with 
wealth, or at all events, in which honest industry would not be likely 
to be disgraceful; and slender arms became strong, and delicate hands 
willing, as their possessors turned their faces to the west. 

The seeds of the gold fever were sown, and many and curious were 
the plans proposed by which to reap the harvest. The possessor of 
the golden letter was suddenly transformed from a poor and unknown 
searcher after knowledge, to a man of consequence; and on the even- 
ing following the morning of which I have written, his little parlor 
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was filled with a crowd of curious inquirers. A map was spread out 
upon the table, and its lines traced over the Rocky Mountains to the 
then ‘unexplored region” which has since attained such world-wide 
celebrity. From the little indentation on the margin of the great 
Pacific, marked San Francisco Bay, extended a crinkled hair-line 
toward the “ unexplored region,” marked Sacramento river; and from 
that branched off a gossamer-like thread, marked American. Near the 
junction of these two rivers stood an octangular figure marked New 
Helvetia, or Sutter’s Fort. A land mark was then found, thirty 
miles from which, buried in the earth, were mines of wealth, awaiting 
only strong arms, stout hearts, and willing hands. The margin of 
the two oceans was traced, and seventeen thousand miles of distance 
intervened. The distance by land was measured, and three thousand 
miles of plains and mountains, inhabited by hostile savages, interposed 
a frightful barrier to the realization of golden hopes. But worse 
than all, more insurmountable than mountain barrier, more dreadful 
than the weary march over plain and through forest, more terrible 
than the perils of the stormy cape, were the obstacles that poverty, 
and the pride which usually accompanies it, placed in the way of the 
would-be searchers after gold in the terra-incognita on the Pacific. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and determination will accom- 
plish the end desired. Various were the plans proposed, discussed 
and abandoned, by which to reach the golden land. At length some 
one of the number hit upon the idea of a community of capital and 
labor, as likely to be the cheapest and most effectual plan of accom- 
plishing the desired object; and Fourier, Greeley and Brisbane were 
‘> quoted as wonderful financial philosophers. This idea was at length 
acted upon, a ship purchased, fitted out and provisioned for a two years’ 
voyage. ‘The small amount of money necessary to purchase a share 
in this singular speculation, was procured by each of the subscribers 
to the articles of association, which were drawn up by an insurance 
office clerk, one of the number; and on a freezing morning in mid- 
winter, some two hundred adventurers, crammed like slaves into the 
“place beneath” the deck of the good ship, set sail for they knew not 
whither, except that they hoped to find the place designated on the 
map as Sutter’s Fort. 

The wharf was covered with people who had come to witness the 
departure of the adventurers. Tokens of affection and remembrance 
weré hastily exchanged; “‘ Good By” and “God bless you,” were spoken 
by quivering lips that told of full hearts, and the adventure-ship parting 
' from land hallowed by all the ties that bind us to the place of birth, 
shot out into the ocean on a voyage of mystery mingled with hope. 
To dispel the monotony consequent on such a situation as a voyage 
of many months, each adventurer would relate his day-dreams, and 
ever, along with hopes and fears, with the promptings of faint hearts, 
and the determinations of strong ones, would mingle those sober facts 
that in the land of almost more than fabled wealth and beauty, were 
two certain, tangible points, the Bay of San Francisco and Sutter’s 
Fort. As in the tropics the sun would go down behind some beauti- 
ful cloud in the western sky, the gazer on the lovely scene would, in 
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his faney, see behind, the land of gold and romance, and the octagon 
of the map would rise up in the gold-tinted scene. While battling 
with winds and storms of hail and snow, away in the high south, be- 
yond the stormy cape, hope would ever picture to the mind as a sooth- 
ing solace, the placid bay of San Francisco. And when, as they 
emerged from a thick belt of fog, the Golden Gate presented its in- 
viting portals to the weary voyagers, and their ship rode at anchor 
on the bay; when so much of hope had come to be reality indeed, 
then it was that seeds of affection for the land-marks of the new 
Dorado were planted in their hearts. 

Who, of the pioneers of this our beautiful State, has not in his day 
or night dreams, indulged his fancy with painting to his mind’s eye, 
that hardy band of mountaineers, who led by the intrepid Fremont 
through the snows of the Sierra Nevada, after their toilsome march 
of months, amid danger and deprivation, came down from these in- 
hospitable mountains into the green and smiling valley of the Sacra- 
mento, to find extended to them the open hand and well filled granary 
of the lord of the valley? Who, that bears in his heart a spark of 
human feeling or one manly impulse, does not thank, in the name of 
humanity and his country, the noble generosity of *hat noble man ? 
And who is there of all the money-goths of this land, who does not 
feel the blood rushing to his cheek, when he considers the empty hon- 
or that has been bestowed on Capt. Sutter, in compensation for all 
his wealth and generosity? The creator of the iand-mark of a State 
possessing more of wealth and beauty than any other on the face of 
the wide earth, the pioneer of an empire, the architect of more than 
princely fortunes for hundreds of adventurers, paid for all his gener- 
osity, his manliness and courage, by the bestowal of a cocked hat and 
two epaulettes ! 

And Sutter’s Fort, the former home of its noble-hearted proprietor; 
the place where it is well for some of us to remember that we have 
broken free bread when famine stared us in the face, and want was 
gnawing at our vitals; that spot of all others that occupied our minds, 
and upon which our hopes were centered, when the story of the land 
of gold was yet an undefined romance; is it not a spot hallowed by 
many recollections of the past, and ought we not to preserve at least 
some trace of it, some memento of its former self, as we preserve the 
graves of our ancestors from things profane? Are tlre not in the trees 
under whose shadowy foliage we reclined in the days of childhood, 
elves and fairies who play with our fancies in age, and remind us that 
there were days when mammon had not wholly possessed the heart? Is 
there not yet in the sparkling brook, on whose banks we played tru- 
ant in our school-boy days, the same laughing naiad that then seduced 
us into disobedience and its birchen penalties? Truly if we would 
keep memory green, we should preserve its monuments: and sordid, 
and cold, calculating and grasping, though we be, there is yet a spot 
in the heart that feels a warm and generous glow at the sight of an 
object which claims a place in our affections. 

Pioneers of California! Men of the long voyage! You who coming 
down from the cold summit of the Sierra, weary and famishing found 
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refreshment and rest at Sutter’s Fort! Knights of the pick and spade 
of forty-nine! the hand of the spoiler is upon your ancient land-mark! 
The spot from which you date the history of this vast State; the 
ground hallowed by the dearest associations of the past; the place 
you so often dreamed of in pleasant reveries in your former homes; 
the single spot where hospitality did battle with mammon, and died a 
hero’s death, has been sold like unchoice merchandize, to satisfy that 
exact justice, whose eyes are in mercy blindfolded, that she may not 
behold the sacrifice. 





THE LIFE-PARTING: 
“TO LEILA.” 





BY GLYCUS. 





FarEwet.! though we are called to part, 
And part forever ;— 

Thy memory from this sad heart 
I may not sever. 


O’er plains with flowers gaily strewn, 
O’er hill and heather, 

How pleasantly we journey’d on, 
Long while together. 


Alas! the pathway we have trod 
Now meets another; 

And we, at turning of the road, 
Must leave each other. 


And each alone, with heavy heart, 
Climb the dark mountains! 

Yet none shall know what sorrows start 
From their deep fountains. 


How often, though the unseamed brow 
With health is blooming, 

There lurks within, a secret woe, 
The heart consuming! 


And yet the griefs that will obtrude 
*Tis hard to smother; 

Since we,—at turning of the road,— 
Must leave each other. 


Ah, thus the friendships of our youth, 
The loves we cherish,— 

Though linked in tenderness and truth,— 
Soon part and perish! 


Thy form, beloved, in after years 
Will rise before me, 

In beauty stealing through my tears, 
And bending o’er me! 


Farewell! though we shall meet no more 
Where sorrows chasten, 

We'll join on that remoter shore 
To which we hasten! 
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MY FRIEND, MR. WILLIAMS. 





BY A. CUIRASS. 





How my friend, Mr. Williams, ever decided to come to California, I 
never knew. In fact, I doubt whether he decided the matter at all. 
I think it must have been chance—some strange aspect of the stars 
and planets must have settled the matter; for by the force of Mr. 
Williams’ will, I don’t believe Mr. Williams ever determined anything 
in his life. 

Be that as it may, after the usual passage through purgatory, Mr. 
Williams set his foot, (both his feet, in fact,) on the soil of San 
Francisco—or rather upon the planks of Long Wharf—and having 
succeeded in escaping the various chasms that yawn along that tho- 
roughfare, found himself at length in a canvass and paper apartment 
in the third story of the ‘ Oriental.” 

“Comfortable enough this,” soliloquized Mr. Williams, after a 
weck’s experience of his elevated elysium, “‘ but—rather expensive. 
I must seek something more conformable to my present finances—my 
expectations, tho’ quite flattering, won’t do.” 

In consequence of this resolution—a most extraordinarily vigorous 
one for my friend to make,—a current copy of the ‘“ Herald,” was 


put into requisition, wherein, after due research, Mr. Williams 
read: 


Boarpine.—“ A widow lady, with an only daughter, (sixteen years of age,) 
being desirous of gathering an agreeable circle around her, and having more 
room in her house than she can herself make use of, would respectfully offer to 
four or five young gentlemen, the comforts of a home. Her house is hard-finished 
throughout, and commands a most extensive view of the city and bay. As 
society is her chief object, the terms will be made perfectly agreeable. Address 
A. B. at this office.” y 

Need I say that Mr. Williams accepted the invitation thus deli- 
cately tendered? It would be an insult to my California readers’ 
common sense. Mr. Williams became a guest of the widow, and an 
associate of her daughter, aged sweet sixteen. 

For some weeks after my friend had made this disposition of his 
person, I never saw an apparently happier man. He had fallen 
into business too; and under the guidance of a cast-iron partner, who 
rose at day-break and worked till twelve o’clock at night, was accu- 
mulating the “slugs,” as fast as a faster man could desire. He was 
the very picture of self-sufficiency for atime. I never saw so much 
character in him as he displayed in that space, and I never saw him 
but I involuntarily thought. of some historical personage, who to his 
eternal glory had unexpectedly conquered a kingdom or a mistress. 
But in the course of time,—four weeks we will say—I noticed a 
change in his demeanor. Like the variation in the colors of the 
evening sky, or in the chameleon, or dying dolphin, or in anything 
else that you can (or can’t) recollect, it was gradual. His ecsta- 
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sy merged into mildness, then into seriousness, then into gravity, 
then into apathy. That was the nadir of his feelings; he walked 
like a wet rag through the streets, dripping with an absorbed and 
self-contained grief. 

Of course this could not last. I was not disappointed when I saw 
him gradually rise into frenzy, and indeed it would not have aston- 
ished me much, if, some fine morning, I had seen him in the hands of 
three strong men, who, after fastening a strait jacket on him, were 
preparing to ship him off to Stockton. 

Such a climax, however, did not arrive; he avoided it by bestow- 
ing some of his feelings on me, in this manner, viz: 

‘My dear Cuirass, said he, (he always calls me by my last name— 
I permit that familiarity to some of my friends,) “‘ my dear Cuirass— 
I—I—I’m not well.” 

“ Sorry,” said I, “‘ what’s the matter—nothing serious, I hope?” 

“‘ N—n—yes, rather,” he returned. 

“That cursed Panama fever I suppose,” responded I. 

I supposed no such thing, however; but I wanted to encourage 
him. From the first, I had attributed his conduct to love. As the 
sequel showed, I was right—with a difference—as our politicians 
elegantly express it, when their opponents are caught in unsuccess- 
fully attempting what themselves have unsuccessfully attempted be- 
fore—the boot was on the other leg. 

“No,” said Mr. Williams, “it’s not the fever,”—in reply to my 
suggestion. 

“* Well,” said I,—wishing to bring the matter to a point—“ there’s 
no use of our going over the catalogue of disorders—tell me at once 
what zs the matter with you. Perhaps I canprescribe. At any rate 
I can recommend you to Dr. W.” 

He interrupted me by an impatient wave of his hand. 

“Oh,” said I, “If it is nothing that he or I can help you in, we 
need say no more about it.” 

“You don’t understand me,” he replied. ‘My dear Cuirass—I 
don’t often drink anything—but—will you come in and drink a glass 
of ale? It’s quiet back there and I think it would do me good.” 

We were opposite Patten & Barry’s; out of courtesy, merely, I 
resigned myself to him and went in. 

When I wrote that last sentence, it was my full intention to com- 
mit to paper the confession which Mr. Williams made me over his 
glass of ale; but on further consideration, I forbear. A delicate 
regard for the feelings of others, has been a chief trait in my charac- 
ter through life. 

It is sufficient to say that the most unblushing attentions had been 
offered to him by the daughter of his landlady; and her mother had 
aided her in the attack with a vigor that threatened to upset my 
friend’s intellect. The idea of an alliance with the young lady, he 
hated worse than death. 

He became so eloquent and gesticulated so violently on this sub- 
ject, that I became afraid Messrs. Patten & Barry’s customers would 
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mistake us for a couple of politicians discussing the Senatorial ques- 
tion; a misfortune by all means to be avoided. 

“ By George!” said he—a mild form of swearing he had adopted 
in compliment to California,—‘‘ By George, Cuirass, I would suffer 
almost anything, before I would do it !” 

* Run away,” said I. 

“She would follow me to—China,” he replied. I think he meant 
to mention a warmer climate, but his constitutional delicacy would not 
permit him to pronounce the disreputable word. 

“Well,” said I, “couldn’t you manage to fail in business? ” 

“Do you think that would do?” he replied, brightening up a little. 
“But no,” he continued, his face growing dark again, “I couldn’t 
manage that. My partner would never permit it. I might perhaps, 
steal the funds and pitch them into the bay, but he always carries the 
keys.” 

“Well,” I finally suggested, “quarrel with her and commit a 
breach of the peace.” 

The frightened horror with which Mr. Williams received this lat- 
ter proposition convinced me that his case was desperate; so after a 
little more conversation, I left him to his fate. I was not hopeless, 
however, that he would proceed on some of the plans I had proposed, 
and be successful; for I-have noticed that my advice to my friends 
seldom falls to the ground. 

But, as my valued and intimate friend, Mr. Macaulay, observes in 
his clever sketch of Frederick the Great, “It was to very different 
means that he was to owe his deliverance.” Chance, as is usual in 
the affairs of Mr. Williams, had considerable to do in the matter. 

My masculine reader, did you ever wake up with a flea in your 
ear? I don’t mean metaphorically, or figuratively; for that of course 
must have happened to you times out of number, but actually, practi- 
and unmistakably—perhaps I had better explain: 

You are, we will say, stretched on your California cot—a machine 
peculiar to the country, consisting of two Saint Andrew’s crosses, 
supporting a pair of horizontal poles, nine square feet of canvass, a 
straw mattrass, a ditto pillow, a couple of brown muslin sheets torn 
raggedly from the piece and unhemmed, a blue double blanket and 
a “spread.” You have subsided into a happy forgetfulness of things 
earthly. You are blowing through your nose the sonorous and uni- 
versal music of sleep. You are no longer tortured by the fiend of 
the land—the insatiable demon of gain—but are perhaps sitting by 
the brink of the Hudson, the Delaware, or the Potomac, enjoying, in 
looking on the shining and silver-hued ripples, a wealth worth all the 
gold, you ever dreamed of and never obtained. 

Such is your situation when you become aware of the report of 
one hundred pieces of heavy artillery, the rattle of innumerable small 
arms and the noise of the falls of Niagara. One of the black plagues 
of the country during his nocturnal gyrations has leaped dexterously 
into your auricular orifice. Ten thousand devils in the same 
place could produce very little more of a hubbub. With a bound 
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you start to your—feet—and with the precipitation of terror, but the 
carefulness of pressing peril, you proceed to the excavation of the 
intruder. 

Masculine reader, have you ever experienced this? 

Mr. Williams awoke with a flea in his ear. 

“Tf T had a vivid immagination, I might think this comfortable 
now,” he observed, after having delicately effected the dislodgment, 
and subsequently the extermination of the insect. “A room eight feet 
by eight ; furniture not extensive, but choice; my cot ; my trunk ; 
a packing box covered with a shawl; an empty upturned nail keg; a 
chair descending into the seventh age of chair-hood,—and four 
square feet of checkered matting. Still, in spite, even, of an excited 
fancy, I think there would be draw-backs. The walls, indeed, are 
neatly cloth-ed and papered, but the rats keep a continual carnival 
behind them. The ceiling is substantially plastered with white muslin, 
but from ten till three, several strong beams of sunlight (when the 
sky is clear,) suggest defects in the roof. But these are little things; 
Californians should be above them, and are. They are only spots of 
mildew on the golden harvest which we all are toreap. Therefore 
let us again wrap the drapery of our couch around us and lie down 
to pleasant dreams. But what vagaries these dreams play with him! 
Is this the desolate room? Are these the muddy, rainy-season scenes 
of San Francisco, that he explores? Ah!—too well he knows the 
beautiful landscape! The fringe of low willows that hang drooping 
over the stream; the green meadows that slope down to the margin 
of the water; the low rolling hills crowned with maples and cedars; 
the glow, the freshness and the music of spring ;—it is no delusion,— 
he is again standing on the banks of the Schuylkill. 

And who is this, that glides like sunlight into his dream? ‘“ Beau- 
tiful vision! Partner of my many rambles along this glorious river,” 
he exclaims, “‘do I behold you again? Are those glowing eyes 
real? Do I hold you, dearest, to my beating heart once more? Alas, 
how nearly do the confines of joy and sorrow approach! I, who in 
seeing you should feel only ecstasy, meet you after years of absence 
with a tear!—Devilish cold it feels for a tear too. Is that sound the 
murmur of the river. By the Gods, it is a drenching rain-storm 
showering on the roof! Another tear? Tears be—blest—it is a 
drop through that infernal ceiling, falling plump on my nose. Qh, ye 
joys of El Dorado, ye are somewhat visionary! What forgot- 
ten poet was it, that in the dawn of your glories chanted this eloquent 
strain: ” 

“Rain, rain, rain, 
River and torrent, and stream, 
Till over the gutter we fall asleep 
And tumble in, in a dream. 


And its oh to be a geese, 
And dig my bill in the sand, 
Drawing from thence my daily bread, 
If this is your golden land. 
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“Little did I think, when I first stretched my risibilities over 
your stanzas that I, in time, should come to acknowledge their 
truth. 

“ How it pours! This is unendurable. I am drenched to the skin 
in half-a-dozen places. By your leave, Mrs. Landlady, I will light 
my candle, (if the matches are not soaked,) and descend to your 
parlor for shelter.” 

In consequence of this resolution, Mr. Williams descended the 
stairs. 

“This now is more like christianity, and the pagan regions aloft 
may go to the antipodes,” he soliloquized, after reaching his destina- 
tion. “This is a shred of civilization in a barbarian waste—an oasis 
in the desert. Here is one decent chair, a respectable carpet and a sofa 
—on which, if the drowsy god will permit me, I will seek some 
repose.” 

But my friend was not to find slumber so easily. ‘“AsI ama 
living man,” he exclaimed, after taking a survey of the apartment 
from his recumbent position, “there isa rat in the room. I see it 
stealing around the washboard like a shadow. And the accursed 
creatures are my detestation. I believe I have as little fear as most 
men, but rats, snakes, and mad-dogs, set me furious. What shall I 
do? The door is shut;—he cannot escape—and to sleep in the room 
with him is out of the question. Detestable animal, with the help of 
Mars, I will acheive your destruction,—and praised be the powers!— 
that scamp of a boy who plagues us all day, has left his hachet in the 
middle of the room.” 

The first charge Mr. Williams made on the enemy, was unsuc- 

cesful. ' 
“He is under the sofa,” he soliloquised, as he paused to take 
breath. “I am afraid I have damaged the rocking chair—in fact 
I know I have—and I have certainly knocked the brains of spools, 
thread, pins, needles, etc., out: of the work-stand. But my blood 
is up, and no trifle shall stop me now.” ; 

“That was not so bad,” he observed, when time was called, after 
the second encounter. ‘I have two inches and-a-half of his tail as 
a trophy. He looks vindictive in the corner into which I have forced 
him. His red eyes glare on me fearfully. But shall I, who have had 
a pistol bullet through my skin, a bowie-knife through my thigh, a 
dagger in my right elbow, and the fingers of an Indian (squaw) 
entangled in my hair,—flinch from a rat?—May I die the death of 
the wicked if I do. I am afraid, however, that that triangular crack 
in the looking-glass owes its existence to this last set to.” 

“Gloria! Victoria! I have conquered!” he at length shouted. ‘‘So 
die all the enemies of sleep! There he lies supine, reddening the 
carpet with a purple stain, my reeking hatchet streaming with his 
blood. But what means this confusion? Iam afraid I have roused 
the house.” 

At this juncture, the parlor door was thrown open, and a white 
figure with a candle in its hand, approached. 
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“Mr. Williams, in the name of God,”—it commenced; but when 
observing the crimsoned hatchet which that gentleman advanced by 
way of explanation, it was seized by terror, wildly whirled the light 
round its head and fell in strong hysterics at his feet. 

Doors are burst open—rooms are emptied in an instant. Five 
bearded apparitions in knit woolen drawers and Guernsey shirts con- 
front him. The whole matter to their apprehensions is explained at a 
glance. He has probably outraged and certainly murdered the land- 
lady. 

Two of them rush to their rooms for their revolvers, two more fly 
to the front door to call the police officer—who by the grace of God 
is probably at the City Hall, half-a-mile off,—the fifth, being more 
inclined to immediate action, seizes a chair and advances to the 
attack. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed my friend, “for heaven’s sake listen to 
me.” They listen. They are mollified. The landlady slowly recov- 
ers, and glad to find her head still intact, as well as somewhat con- 
fused, in the presence of so many witnesses, by the scantiness of her 
drapery, retires precipitately to her room. Happily the damage to 
the furniture is not yet discovered, and Mr. Williams is sole occupant 
of the parlor. Once more he composes himself on the sofa, and resigns 
himself to his fate. 

But now all these circumstances are tumbled into a kaleidoscope, 
which, in the twilight of coming slumber is set before his eyes. They 
cross and re-cross each other, arrange and disarrange themselves, are 
fearful and ludicrous, hideous and beautiful, by turns, until at length 
the bewilderment becomes too mighty for the mind of Mr. Williams 
to bear. 

It was just daylight when he began to get an intelligible idea of 
his situation. He had, he perceived, broken the looking-glass, mal- 
treated the rocking-chair, demolished the workstand, slain a rat on 
the parlor carpet, to the eternal disfigurment thereof, and finally, 
and worst of all, he lay under the imputation, as the words of his mid- 
night visitors on reflection made him aware of, of having attempted 
violence upon the person of the landlady. 

This accumulation of circumstances, added to the imminent peril 
that they would be taken advantage of, to force him into a marriage 
with the injured lady’s daughter, overcame my friend’s fears, and he 
resolved on escape by flight. I was making my way through the 
dim dawn, after a night of unusual fatigue and exertion, when I met 
him pale as a ghost, flying from the crowing of the matin cock. To 
my hurried inquiries, he pointed by way of answer, to the mizzen 
peak of a vessel that lay a little way off, where flew a flag stating 
in concise terms that the ship was bound for Sidney and Port Philip. 
So doing, he passed on. From wonder and other causes, I was unable 
to expostulate in the manner proper to the occasion. He vanished 
in the mist, and I saw him no more for months. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps something of this sort first 
determined his decisions to come to California. 
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OORAN LISLE. 





BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 





CHAPTER I. 


THERE were many feelings mingled in the impulse which drove me, 
while yet in early manhood, to take up my residence on the dreary 
head-land of Brome. Love and ambition, the two most powerful 
springs of human action, had, from wasted effort, lost for the time 
their tension ; my natural trust in mankind was shaken—the result of 
a large return of deception and ingratitude, for confidence and favor 
bestowed. Inherited and sufficient wealth had repressed in me from 
my earliest days the strong but gross motive of cupidity; and, in the 
bitterness of reverse and disappointment, I was led to mistake for a 
love of nature, my sudden aversion to men. Ina morbid desire to 
live amid sterility, I flew to that loneliest, dreariest of all sea-coast 
localities, and with only one servant, and no companion but Myra, 
my only sister, took possession of those vast chambers, encompassed 
by the massive walls of the House of Brome. 

But Myra and I had nothing in common. There was neither con- 
fidence nor sympathy between us; and I soon discovered that com- 
panionship with rock and dell was not sufficient for me—that in my 
heart there was still a lingering desire for some more apprehensive 
society than any which the sullen landscape afforded. 

Accordingly I wrote to one of my earliest friends, Ooran Lisle; a 
man, from pursuits and temperment, best fitted, I judged, of all my 
acquaintances to associate with me in my retired situation. I solicted 
his company, and received in reply the promise of a visit to terminate 
only when our feelings should cease to have affinity. I have his let- 
ter before me now: “I look forward with something like eagerness, 
to the time of our meeting;” so it runs in his distinct but peculiar 
character; ‘‘and trust that your short encounter with the world has 
overcome your only weakness—a desire of distinction among men. 
Believe me, fame is an idle dream. It is within, alone, that we must 
look for enjoyment or dominion. I have kept away from you during 
these many years, because the mournful belief was strong in me, that 
with our schoolboy days our community of heart was over. I saw 
you ardent, energetic, glowing with false ambition, and had no hope 
that we should ever meet more. Happy for you, if despair, which is 
but knowledge of humanity, has preceeded death; few there are 
whom they do not visit together. If it is so, our meeting may be of 
consequence to us both. We will gaze together on the face of our 
mighty mother, and forget the hordes who rend and disturb her bosom. 
We will be friends with the night and with the day. In the stars, 
in the sunshine, in the wild landscape of that lonely coast which you 
have chosen for a residence, in the changing brilliancy of the sea— 
an object which I have never yet beheld—we will find subjects of 
profit and meditation. We will recall together the dreams and aspi- 
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rations of youth, and discover in their gentle suggestions a truer phil- 
osophy than reason or experience ever framed.” 

These sentiments naturally pleased and soothed my feelings, furnish- 
ing to my wounded self-esteem the proper balm—contempt for the 
objects which I had failed to achieve. I endeavored, therefore, to 
beguile the time until his coming, by familiarizing myself with those 
objects which he had designated as in future to be at once our sources 
of wisdom and recreation. But I endeavored in vain; I was devour- 
ed by tedium. In vain I wandered round the promontory on the 
landward side of which stood my house. All in vain, from amid the 
dark pines and cedars which surrounded the dwelling, did I gaze over 
the rolling and melancholy landscape; or pace, hour by hour, the 
banks of the stream which came, rushing through that dreary country, 
red and turbulent to the sea; or climb to the top of the promontory 
and strain my eyes over the ocean itself—watching the driving mists, 
the dark, unresting billows, the tempesteous sky; listening to the 
screams of sea-birds, the ceaseless thunder of the surge, and the mul- 
titudinous noises of the wind—shrieking, moaning and pealing through 
the shattered crags—until dizzy and sick at heart I turned from the 
terrific spectacle. In short, I did not yet know the truth—that the 
springs of my feelings were only embittered, not exhausted; that I 
was mortified by defeat, not satiated with the vanities of life; and 
thus—although I unquestionably did find some pleasure in the sterile 
grandeur around me—I was troubled by regret, and by restless, 
givomy forebodings, such as made me long continually for the coming 
of my friend. 

It was a discovery made doubtless at the dawn of time, but which 
yet every individual must make for himself, that while the effect of 
duration on human passion is real, the reverse is illusive; the period 
which brings the bridegroom to his couch and the criminal to the 
scaffold, rolling round with the like rapidity. The day, the evening, 
the hour, at length arrived in which Ooran had warned me to expect 
him. I left the house and stationed myself under the mightiest of 
the gigantic trees which rose before my door; pleasing myself with 
the idea that in the shadow of those long, dark fringed branches, it 
would be most proper for us to meet; and in the mournful wail of 
the wind overhead, striving to distinguish the voice of a herald pro- 
claiming my friend’s approach. 

it had been a dreary day—lowering, but not stormy—and now 
promised a still drearier night. Long black bars of clouds, lay one 
under the other, in dismal perspective from the zenith to the horizon, 
where a thin line, duskily red like half heated iron, indicated the 
hour of sunset. 

The landscape was unusually clear of mist. Seldom indeed did it 
happen that in some portion of the scene there could not be discoy- 
ered a lurking vapor, ready at whatever moment the skyey influences 
might be propitious, to rise, swell and extend itself over the land; 
but now, neither on hillside, in gorge, along the banks of the river, 
nor yet swelling up around the promontory from the sea, was any 
vestige of the accustomed fog to be discovered. 
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The prospect was not improved by this absence of its habitual veil. 
Obscurity itself is sublime; and the rocks, headlands and irregular 
valleys of Brome, had, from the thin mists which almost continually 
hovered over them, a character of indistinct grandeur whose absence 
was but ill-atoned for by the present bare and blackening sterility. 

I leaned against the moaning pine, and endeavored to recall Ooran. 
I pictured to myself the tall, thin, but graceful, figure, the face shin- 
ing with enthusiasm, and the dark eyes full of glow, which had inter- 
ested, attracted and enchained me ten years before. I guessed at the 
changes of time. I knew that my own frame and features had suffer- 
ed mutation, and tried to make allowance for the like in him. I re- 
collected the difference in our careers—how stormy mine, how peace- 
full his had been. ‘‘ Doubtless,” I thought, “his face is yet fresh, his 
eye yet undimned. The even tenor of his life has beguiled the genius 
of Spring to accompany him far upon his way. Ah, how sweet a 
thing it is to carry the freshness of April into June! Happy fate— 
happy disposition! How blessed is he to whom youth brings no mis- 
givings, manhood no trouble, old age no regret. Alas! Ooran Lisle 
—would to God my way of life had been like thine.” 

My musings broke into sound; [ spoke about the result of my med- 
itations, and lifted my eyes from the ground to the horizon to find my 
sight obstructed by the weakness of tears. 

“Those brilliant hopes, restless energies and numberless triumphs 
ended in a sigh! Has, indeed, the haughty struggler for pre-emi- 
nence so soon learned the significance of remorse 7?” said a voice be- 
side me. 

I turned at once, irritated and surprised. ‘‘ Who are you?” I 
asked, as my eyes encountered a tall, dark figure, standing in the 
shadow of the tree. 

“Do you not know me?” said the speaker mournfully; ‘‘ Has time 
indeed dealt with me so differently from your expectations? I am 
Ooran Lisle.” 

“Good God! is it possible?” I cried, springing toward him; ‘‘ Can 
this indeed be he?” I pursued, seizing his hand and drawing him for- 
ward. ‘“ Ah! I recognise you now; my old, dear friend, 1 welcome 
you to the cliffs of Brome. I welcome you to my home; to my heart; 
to the enjoyment of that friendship, which we have too long neg- 
lected.” 

He replied to my greeting warmly, and taking my arm we returned 
to the house together. 

There was an air of cheery comfort diffused that night over the 
large, old chamber in which we met, such as I dare say it seldom had 
experienced We sat without light, other than came from the logs 
which blazed in the open fireplace, and indulged for hours in uninter- 
rupted and pleasurable conversation. I introduced Ooran to my 
sister Myra, with a feeling of mingled gratification and anxiety; for 
I had often talked to her of him, and was curious to see if she would 
think the original like the picture I had limned. I had also, often 
told her, in a spirit between jest and earnest, of how much alike they 
were in mind, and hinted at the fable of the divided intelligence, sent 
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forth, each portion to seek through creation for its severed and separ- 
ated vitality. I watched their meeting eyes, therefore, with much 
interest, and waited with curiosity for some indications, by manner or 
word, of the feelings with which they encountered. 

There was at first little to note. Myra’s cold and stately beauty 
suffered no change. There was nought of that flushing of the eye 
which usually accompanied her emotion, nor was her manner softened 
by more than her common affability. She seemed waiting in frozen 
expectancy for the dawn of whatever as yet unrisen warmth was to 
thaw the barrier between them. 

She had never seemed like a sister to me; scarcely, indeed, like a 
woman. We had not been together in childhood, and her openly 
expressed contempt for the ambitious pursuits of my riper years, had 
opened a gulf between us, which late defeat and mortification, had 
but imperfectly bridged over. Her unimaginable, but icy loveliness, 
and great, yet peculiar powers of mind, made me, as her brother, proud; 
but I found it impossible to conceive, that in any one they could 
kindle a warmer feeling than admiration, and so, little wondered at 
her maintaining so long her virginal seclusion. Whenever in connec- 
tion with her the idea of wedlock entered my mind, | always found it 
accompanied by the image of Ooran; so convinced was I that in the 
whole world, he only, if any one, was fitted to perceive and appre- 
ciate her qualities, or to reach that as yet undiscovered region of her 
heart where passion lay enchanted and asleep. 

But he certainly manifested no promptitude nor proclivity to the 
task I had assigned him, his manner expressing as much indifference, 
as hers did reserve. As may have been inferred from my failing at 
first to recognize him, he had greatly changed during our separation. 
Yet it was difficult to say in what the change consisted; for, as I had 
conjectured, his quiet days had brought neither wrinkle nor shadow 
of care to his face. His hair was as curled and glossy, his brow as 
white, his eyes as shining, his lip and cheek as smooth, and his whole 
frame as round and elastic as when we had parted. Indeed, in this 
Iam now convinced lay the mystery of his alteration: years had 
wrought too little change on his exterior person, while his inner man 
was as unexpectedly matured. A knowledge beyond his years was 
evident in his conversation, manner, voice and countenance, while his 
person and features had an indiscribable air of extreme youth. There 
was something singular, and to me scarcely pleasing, in that face, 
which, with all the soft outline of a child’s, had yet in the peculiar 
smile, in the slow, singular glance, an expression of—not perhaps 
divine—but certainly superhuman wisdom. He looked constantly on 
the fire as he conversed, and the broad wavering flame lent to his eyes 
a strange and uncommon lustre. 

Our conversation naturally turned on our young days;—the hopes, 
fears, joys and sorrows of childhood. Most men revert to this period 
of their lives with a kind of melancholy delight, such as departed joys 
of a gentle nature generally suggest. But Ooran kindled with the 
theme into a rapturous enthusiasm, which made me wonder, as differing 
so much from my sensations. Indeed, a kind of dispute rose out of 
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his peculiar notions upon the subject.“ ‘He who wilfully leaves the 
pursuits called childish,” said he, “ and plunges into the troubles of 
life, is like the opium-e¢ ater who deserts truth for falsehood, and calm 
pleasure for the impure ecstasy of a feverish —. Nature smiles 
for him no more;—reality has no longer any hand in his fate. He 
struggles with shadows, he is beset by phantoms, ne ann darkly 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Where are the bloom 
and odor of the flowers—the blue of the sky—the glitter of the sun 
and water? What has become of the soft radiance of the moon—the 
tremulous beauty of the stars?—Gone from hi. forever, and in their 
places, sterility and gloom.” 

“ And science,” I replied—for I felt his assertions like a reproach. 
‘Science, which teaches him to analyse, modify © nd i increase the color 
and perfume of the flower; to resolve the child ‘azure heaven into 
the shallow atmosphere which surrounds us; to ¢ ‘certain the velocity 
of light, and to dise over in the planets journeying t ‘tough space, worlds 
as great as our own.’ 

“* And as dark,” he added. “Science is the g fest cheat of all. 
Love may delight, ambition intoxicate, or wea't. stupify the heart, 
but science can only bewilder and confound. What single fact has 
science as yet ascertained, which nature does not present to the eye 
without trouble or search?—Not one, nor ever shal’. Has it taught 
the origin of motion or of rest? Has it discovered the source of heat 
and cold? Of color—of sound—of light? Has it made one step 
towards opening the great mysteries of our nature—Life and Death? 
If it has destroyed the heaven of the child, has it made one for the 
man?—Alas! the boasted science is but the mother of doubt, doubt 
begets infidelity, and infidelity leads to destruction.” 

“Not so,” I retorted. “Science administers to that most distin- 
guished trait of our nature,—the desire to search, to investigate—to 
prove everything, and hold fast that which is good.” 

“Can man by searching find out God?” replied he. ‘ Have the 
schools a key to happiness, or to rest? Ah, my friend !—vain 
indeed has been your experience, if it has not taught you that to be 
happy is to become again as a little child. Here ‘and he reafter, such 
is the condition annexed to blessedness; and the moment infantile 
innocence is left hehind, there is nothing any more brilliant to the eye, 
nothing musical to the ear, nothing odorous, soft, nor sweet ; the 
senses are dulled, and nature becomes without form and void.” 

“ All men,” I suggested, ‘do not loose the power of observance, 
nor the capacity to enjoy, with childhood; there are numbers, who in 
the heat of August discover the luxuriancy of June.” 

“To the poet, the painter and the musician,” he answered, “the 
sky may indeed have a deeper blue, the grass an intenser green, the 
sweeping wind, the falling or flowing water, songs more eloquent and 
harmonious than such things have for the dull crowd. But the lovers 
of divine art are the exceptions,—the natural foes of science, the 
revolters against precept and rule. These are they who have kept 
their hearts young and untouched by time; for the spirit of geiius is 
a perpetual spring.” 
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“Then,” said I, “you would refer all truth to childhood; false- 
hood and delusion to age.” 

“To manhood rather,” he replied. ‘Old age has mercifully its 
period of return to simple i innocence, when the passions have died and 
the reason no longer overpowers the soul. To manhood, indeed, I 
would refer the vapors which obscure the spirit, and render it unfit 
for that tranquility, that serene delight which comes shining into the 
peaceful heart, a portion and a promise of the divine hereafter. When 
rage lusts, angers and jealousies ? When is it that we fear, and hate, 
and envy our fellows with the bitterest intensity? Is it not when 
we have sacraficed the truth and graces of youth to whatever passion 
we have made our idol? And what blessing can bedew, or what 
comfort can illuminete@ the soul which such tempests trouble and 
obseure?—Alas, my feend! the child who lies upon a bank of moss, 
and turns his eyes fron the flowers beside him to the overarching sky, 
finding, without a muyj/aur or a question, a fresh delight in every 
object, is greater, wiser and happier, than the mightiest conqueror, the 
profoundest philoso. —_, or the most successful sensualist the world 
ever saw.” 

‘ But surely,” I said,‘ the knowledge of years should be accounted 
as something. At what price is wisdom too dearly bought?” 

“The knowledge ef years, which is experience,” returned he, “ 
not, of a necessity, either happiness or truth. No, rather the contra- 
ry; for how can that which is evil produce that which is good? The 
dreams of innocence are more to be desired than the most secured cer- 
tainties of guile.” 

“My dreams were delusions,” I said. ‘‘They deserted me one by 
one as I proceeded on my way. There was not one of them but 
deceived me.” 

He smiled a mournful yet significant smile. ‘‘Say, rather, you 
deserted them,” said he. ‘‘ Be just. Take to yourself the blame 
if you disregarded. the suggestions of your nature. There is not an 
aspiration of the opening heart but may be realized. Does the young 
enthusiast long to unravel creation and its mysteries ? to tread the 
trackless air? to be familiar with sun and star’ to bathe in light and 
shun darkness? to be a partaker of the happiness of bird and _ blos- 
som? to have a portion in the unspeakable rapture of the open fields 
—of the trees—of the moving water—of the uncurbable and view- 
less wind? Let him cling to the visions of his childhood; let him 
dream on, and nature will fulfil her own predictions. Society has 
nothing to offer worth the slightest of the phantasies it destroys.” 

“What,” I cried, “have you forgotten the chief bond and spring 
of our humanity ? Do you not allow the might and magic of love ?” 

“Love!” he re-echoed, with a scornful elevation of voice; and lift- 
ing his eyes from the fire ‘he encountered the rapt and shining gaze of 
Myra. ‘“ Love,” he repeated, but his voice faltered, his countenance 
fell, and it seemed to me as if in a moment a long train of years, 
with all their cares and sorrows, rushed over his face. He was silent 
a little while, and gradually the confusion, the enthusiasm, the ex- 
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citement died away from his features, like a breath of wind from the 
bosom of a still lake. 

“Tt is not to be spoken of,” he said at length, when all was again 
calm. ‘‘There is nothing in nature which can render life endurable, 
save innocence, imagination and youth.” 

He sank into abstraction. Myra, who had listened to him with a 
gradually increasing interest, grew once more composed and calm. 

I myself sighed and gave way to reflection and regret. The wind 
without sounded loudly through the pines; within, the fire burned 
brightly upon the hearth—the flickering blaze sending our shadows 
wavering and mingling along the floor and up the walls of our vast 
chamber. And so went by our first night of reunion after a separa- 
tion of years. 


CHAPTER II. 


My expectations were baffled; my hopes died; there was, I soon 
perceived, to be no intimacy between us. I might, perhaps, in soli- 
tude have remained months—years—in ignorance of the true state of 
my feelings; but the increasingly dissentient spirit which Ooran’s ex- 
pressed opinions gradually provoked in me, soon opened my eyes to 
the fact, that at bottom the current of my sympathies was toward 
the active world. 

But my defeat in life had been too late and too total to allow me 
at once to return to it. I could not concur in my friend’s sentiments; 
but neither could I for shame, or with consistency, openly combat 
them; I, therefore, endured his mystical prolusions in silence, or es- 
caped from them to the solemn scenery of the coast. 

Yet there was much in Ooran to interest one. His usual demeanor 
was striking from its placidity, and his fine dark eyes had always the 
speculative haze of the day-dream. He wandered about my silent 
chambers, and over the landscape, in the midst of an abstraction 
which seemed totally to separate him from the scene. I have fre- 
quently, myself unseen, watched him thus roving about; and his ap- 
pearance filled me with the same sensation with which I have observ- 
ed a detached wreath of mist gliding over a meadow by moonlight— 
a mixture of curiosity, admiration and fear. 

He seemed totally devoid of passion; this, indeed, might be but 
semblance, and there were moments when I half thought so; moments 
when strange shadows flitted over his face—indescribable modifica- 
tions of expressions that drew from me an hundred surmises as to the 
concealed current of his thoughts; but to incurious eyes there was in 
his manner nothing of the thousand varying emotions which common 
mortals display; nothing but a supressed enthusiasm; neither hope, 
remorse, nor fear; nor—which I might have been keenest to detect— 
was there anything of the troubled joy of love. 

But not so with Myra—not so with my stately, and until now, pas- 
sionless sister; from the first night she was infatuated; she lost all 
‘aution; the strong wind of her passion bore off, like thistle-down, all 
the womanly reserve of her nature. This, I mean, with regard to me; 
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toward Ooran her manner was just as strikingly the reverse. She, 
with an incredible care, avoided his presence altogether. 

Yet she scarcely ever lost sight of him. If he went out at morn, 
at evening, or even at night, she was sure to follow him; gliding from 
tree to tree, from one place of concealment to another, with the nois- 
less and stealthy motion of a shadow. If he sat within doors musing 
—for he never read—or stood by the window, watching the play of 
the sunlight on the distant hills, she was sure to pass repeatedly and 
at brief intervals, the open door; pausing a second each time, to bend 
on the object of her solicitude that glance of uneasy, suppressed de- 
light, which soon became the settled expression of her countenance. 
She wandered over the house and its environs, with the air of one 
who having found a treasure, or obtained possession of a momentous 
secret, is yet anxious to conceal the discovery. Her cheek changed 
with the variable splendor of summer lightning. She walked rapidly, 
paused abruptly, and her breathing was sometimes hurried, sometimes 
repressed altogether, as if she listened for some far-off sound, and 
heard, instead, only the beating of her own heart. A certain droop- 
ing of the eyelid lent a cast of apprehension to her face, and as she 
passed along, she shot from under those fringed lids such glances of 
dimmed refulgence, as filled me with an indefinable fear. 

It was in vain that I expostulated with her—for my anxiety soon 
led me to expostulation. She treated my interference with listless in- 
difference, or if pressed, with anger and scorn. She was, she soon 
let me know, complete and unquestionable mistress of her own 
thoughts and actions; and over both the idea of Ooran soon obtained 
such influence, as to interrupt the hours allotted to sleep;—midnight 
and the small hours of morn often finding her pacing restlessly the 
hall before his chamber door. 

This chamber of his, indeed, soon became a source and centre of 
interest, not only to Myra but to me, from the numerous peculiarities 
which distinguished himself and everything connected with him. 

Of these the most striking, perhaps, was a childish love of light; 
from dusk till dawn the lamps never going out in his appartment. 
On the darkest night, the broad beams, flashing from the window, 
dispersed and drove back the gloom; and the clearest moonlight sunk 
into the great black pines mingled with the yellow radiance of those 
watchful tapers. 

Another of his peculiarities was more troublesome. He had in the 
beginning displayed a horror of the sea. His first sight of it had 
been at the commencement of a tempest; and the heavy sky, the long, 
dark, rolling billows not yet lashed into foam, together with the stern 
and bare nature of the rocks from whence he viewed the prospect, 
valled to his face almost the only evidence of feeling I had observed 
in him—a look of dreary dismay. But afterwards, when he became 
aware of the splendid display of phosphorescent light evolved by the 
action of the waves, and only to be observed by night, he totally 
conquered his first repugnance, and his visits became so frequent, and 
were sometimes so long protracted, as to occasion anxiety and alarm; 
in me mixed with not a little impatience. True, he always carried 
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with him, whatever the nature of the weather, a lantern of peculiar 
construction, fitted with powerful reflectors, and capable of flooding 
his path with light. This conduced largely to his‘safety no doubt; 
but yet the danger was often imminent. Sudden squalls were fre- 
quent on the coast, and in times of rapid atmospheric change, such 
as occur most commonly in the spring or fall, when the temperature 
of the air and water are often so widely dissimilar, the coast was not 
seldom covered, in the space of a few minutes, by a fog almost as 
dense as night. 

One evening, when Ooran had been with us about a month, Myra 
entered my appartment in a state of great agitation and alarm. Her 
hair hung loose, her dress was disordered, and she startled me from 
some dream, doubtless of past and unproductive triumphs, by her 
hurried command to go to Ooran’s assistance. ‘‘ He is on the rocks,” 
she said; “take Vincent ”—the servant—‘ and go to him instantly. 
A terrible storm is rising; he will be lost if you delay.” 

Now, I had been greatly irritated lately; as much, perhaps, at 
Ooran’s evident inaptitude to perceive my sister’s feelings, as at the 
undue warmth those feelings had assumed; and I thought the occa- 
sion a proper one to express my dissatisfaction more forcibly than | 
had hitherto done. 

“Myra,” I said, “I have something to say to you, and I think it 
very necessary you should give it as much attention as you are capa- 
ble of giving anything beyond the delusions of your own fancy. I 
have frequently spoken to you of your growing and unseemly par- 
tiality for this person—” 

“ Your friend?” she interrupted. 

“My friend,” I continued, adopting her phrase, ‘or whatever you 
may choose to call him. Under some circumstances I should, per- 
haps have seen such an occurrence with pleasure; but, as it now 
stands, all heat on one side, all frost on the other; in you infatuation, 
in him indifference; I must say that it neither accords with propriety 
nor honor to allow of its proceeding further. I do not say this to 
wound or irritate you feelings; but as your brother, and in some 
manner your guardian, I only discharge my duty by telling you plainly 
what I think.” 

“Am I to stand here listening to your absurd scruples and injuri- 
ous insinuations,” she replied in high wrath, ‘“ while my— while your 
friend is in danger of death? Go at once, if you be a man, to his 
rescue; when you return I may answer your insulting doubts.” 

“Take a less heroical tone,” said I, “and find time to answer them 
now. QOoran is not a child; he has years, and should have sense 
enough to take care of himself. He is in no danger to-night which 
he has not been in before; and in brief he must come as he went, 
without help from me.” 

“You are a coward,” she exclaimed, ‘Through mean jealousy, 
or because you think some fantastic notions of honor disregarded, 
you doom your friend—your invited guest, to destruction! I leave 
you to your magnanimous reflections. I will save our house the 
shame of such perfidy; I will go myself with Vincent to the bluffs.” 
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“You are a fool!” said I, starting up and stepping between her 
and the door; ‘If you will have no respect for yourself you shall at 
least have some for me. Neither you, nor any one else, shall leave 
the house to-night in search of Ooran.” 

She regarded me with a look of concentrated scorn, and gathering 
her ruffled drapery about her, attempted to pass out. But I was 
highly incensed, and determined she should not do so. I flung my 
arm round her waist, and a scene ensued which I recollect with great 
pain. She strove to escape, gently at first but soon with violence; 
and I was obliged to use much effort to detain her. At length her 
struggles became convulsive, and finally, with a hysteric laugh, dying 
away into a sobbing moan, she fainted on my arm. 

I was greatly shocked. Intending to call Vincent to my assistance, 
I bore her into the hall, but the fresh current of air that flowed there 
effected her recovery before J could take such a course. As soon as 
she regained her senses she cast around her a disturbed look and be- 
gan to talk wildly: ‘‘The wind rises—the waves come thicker,” she 
said, ‘“ God! this is frightful! Stand back—nothing in life, nothing 
in death can separate us! By the bright lights of heaven—the visi- 
ble deities—I have sworn it! Stand back and let me pass.” 

I think it probable I should have given way to her, but the shame 
and danger of such a course were avoided by the appearance of 
Ooran himself. He came along the hall so absorbed in his thoughts 
as not to observe us, though passing within a yard. His apparel was 
dripping with water; he kept his eyes constantly fixed on the stream 
of light which his lantern poured before him, and altogether he glided 
along with the mute solemnity of a spectre which will not speak unless 
first addressed. 

Myra stood silent and motionless until he had disappeared in his 
chamber. She then turned to me, her troubled joy, the sombre glow 
of her eyes, all her peculiarity of manner restored to her in an in- 
stant. ‘It is well for you—it is well for me and you,” said she— 
“that he has returned unharmed. Say no more about this; good 
night!” and she glided off into the gloom. 

I stood and reflected over what had occurred. The state of mind 
which Myra had exhibited was beyond expression startling. It show- 
ed an imagination inflamed and vitiated in the highest degree, and a 
reckless contempt for appearances which I could not calmly bear to 
think of. I determined at once to bring the matter to a crisis, and as 
I could hope to effect nothing by speaking to her, I decided to refer 
it forthwith to Ooran himself. . 

I proceeded to his chamber directly; the door was open and I en- 
tered without ceremony, intending to be as brief and pointed in my 
communication as delicacy would allow. Several lamps were burn- 
ing and fully illuminated the place; the lantern being so disposed as 
to throw its concentrated radiance through one of the windows into 
the night without. The numerous lights had also another effect be- 
yond illumination; the air of the apartment had a soft, agreeable 
warmth, different from the temperature of the rest of the house. 

Ooran stood by a table in the middle of the room, leaning over and 
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reading aloud from a large brazen-clasped volume. He did not notice 
my approach, and I stopped at the distance of three or four yards 
from him, astonished at his appearance, and no less so at the matter 
which he read. He interrupted himself sometimes to make comments, 
and the singular monologue ran nearly thus: 

“For as the life is in the light, and darkness is death, so it is man- 
ifest that he who would shun danger and destruction, should eschew 
shadow wheresoever it may be found. Nothing, indeed, on the round 
globe but hath its aspect of gloom, and nothing, therefore, is here 
but must decay; yet, as the formula sheweth, by such artful method 
as those worthy shall be given to understand, from the elements may 
be drawn a vitality, capable for the mortal frame, until chaos shall 
once more overpower order and break the bonds of the universe.” 

He raised his head, his lips still moving, and glanced rapidly over 
the burning lamps. 

“And this is a great truth,” he proceeded, “and one most precious 
to the wise; the flower, the grass, the young plant, all that exists by 
force of the sunlight which the earth absorbes—which is not wasted 
but reserved to furnish forth spirit and color to the blossoms and herbs 
of the field—as well as all that breathe fiery existence from the air, 
turn instinctively to the source and centre of life—the perfect and 
visible image of God. Sleep, also, is the shadow and precursor of 
death; strive with it therefore as with a mortal foe; turn to the light 
continually, and fear not that that can harm thee which disperseth 
the gloom—the constant assailer of thy existence.” 

He paused here as if to assure himself of the sense—then con- 
tinued : 

“ But of a surety the time cometh when day and night shall be 
equal over the whole earth; when equipoise and balance being re-at- 
tained, there shall not be anything that shall further decay. Yet 
neither shall the things of old return to their youth. What is young 
shall be young; what is full grown shall remain so, and the aged shall 
not go back. This is that period spoken of, when passion and fear 
shall die together, neither shall there be any more pain. But this is 
not the best; nor can be while any shadow remains. Only in those 
orbs whose light is native, can there be true felicity—which is not rest 
but eestasy continuous and unabated forever. Yet, to escape thither, 
how difficult!—how dangerous!—how few there are having the cour- 
age and the will! Nevertheless—nevertheless P 

Here he paused as if at fault. ‘The text grows dim,” he said, 
“the words are faint; or is it my sight which is dull and gross? Oh 
that I could wring from my jealous master that last secret! That 
I could lay aside this clog to motion and to rapture! Imperfect rep- 
resentative of the first object of adoration among men,” he pursued, 
apostrophizing the broad path of light from the lantern out into the 
darkness, ‘‘oh that I could dissolve into thy quick-moving atoms, and 
become at once a portion and partaker of eternity!” 

“ What childish dreams are these?” said I advancing into the 
room, “‘ what madness is warping your brain ?” 

He stared on me with unrecognizing eyes. ‘‘ Art thou here again !” 
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said he with a terrified, bewildered look. ‘Did I not give thee to 
the wasteful ocean, the crags, the clouds, and the mists? Begone to 
thy black realm and trouble me no more.” 

“Good God! Ooran,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what terrible frenzy is this ? 
What falsehoods are these that have overpowered your reason ?” 

“Who said it is false?” he broke forth with increasing excitement, 
and tossing his arms wildly about. ‘‘ Have I not proved it? Have 
I not dwelt in the fulness of day? The wings of the child are not a 
dream. Dark-visaged fiend! thy doubting suggestions have been in 
vain. I have struggled—I have triumphed. Le! I am no longer 
beneath your influence. I have gone out with the wind; I have 
made my frame like unto fire; on the darting sunbeam we will part 
forever! Hence, to thy foul regions—I am free!” 

He made a step toward me with his arms extended. His limbs 
were convulsed, a white froth came to his lips, his face grew livid, and 
without a moan, he fell headlong to the floor. Appalled and horror- 
struck I sprang forward to raise him; but, before I could stoop, Myra 
with a shriek flew by me and fell motionless by his side. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tuar night passed in sleepless reflections. I could not help re- 
garding what I had witnessed as positive madness; yet neither could 
I avoid perceiving how close a relation his phrenzy bore to those opin- 
ions and actions which I had hitherto in him regarded as sane. I 
feared for Myra’s reason too, as well as for my friend’s. 1 saw how 
nearly alike the indications of their feelings were; though Azs passion 
was for some ideal excellency, as ders for him. I was struck, in con- 
nection with this fact, by an opinion which I recollected hearing 
Ooran himself, in his usual mystic manner, once express: Madness, 
he said, is but the predominance of that quality called the imagina- 
tion over the reasoning or more earthy portion of the intellect. By 
this excess the senses are sharpened, so as to perceive things hidden 
from the common eye. The soul thus subtilized and elevated, has 
also an intuitive perception of the true and beautiful, which minds 
otherwise constituted cannot reach but by a path devious and dim, 
nor at best more than measurably certain. Neither was it impossible, 
he insisted, to transmit this quality, ’as if by contagion, from one to 
another; it being necessary, however, for the recipient to object to 
the influence no mental obstruction. Books,—written, not printed,— 
and close personal contact, were, he averred, the only medium of such 
transmitted feeling. Nor was that divine exaltation named phrenzy, 
to be always, or even commonly, regarded as an evil; but rather as 
akin to that spirit which is the inner vitality—the indelectable yet in- 
dispensable essence of the song, the poem, and the picture; of all 
holy and most high; the source and substance of inspiration itself. 

Even the belief of such fancies as these, could not, I felt, but be 
deleterious to a mind like Myra’s. It was necessary, I felt, that the 
present state of things should terminate. I concluded at once to 
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leave Brome and return to my city residence—that residence which I 
had so foolishly, childishly forsaken in a fit of unmanly spleen. 

To announce this purpose I had risen to my feet, on the morning 
after the events narrated, when my intention was unexpectedly frus- 
trated by the entrance of the objects of my reflections. They came 
in walking hand in hand; Myra’s face beaming with embarrassed 
pleasure; Ooran grave and earnest; neither of them wearing any 
vestige of their last singular excitement. 

He entered at once into conversation. ‘“ Dear friend,” he said, 
with a sweet smile, ‘I owe you many apologies—should render you 
much explanation, in regard to the uneasiness my late indisposition 
has occasioned you.” 

“You have indeed,” said I cautiously, ‘‘ made me most anxious for 
your health and welfare. I was even now proceeding to see you on 
the subject.” 

“‘T know it,” he returned, “ that is, I could not help feeling how 
distressing and even unaccountable my sudden illness must have been. 
But you should make allowance for my weakness, my dear friend. 
Our careers, our minds, our thoughts, our destinies, are not alike. 
Pardon then my faults; forgive my follies. My ancient schoolfellow, 
my honored friend, will not certainly refuse to my failings commisser- 
ation—forgiveness for the inconvenience and trouble I have given 
him.” 

He spoke with a mournful intonation, becoming tremulous toward 
its close, which instantly softened me. 

“Say no more,” said I. ‘* Consider me no further in the matter; 
consider only your own welfare, and how I can help to secure it. 
You are too much alone, Ooran; solitude and contemplation, if too 
exclusively resorted to, are but evil counsellors.” 

“Tt is too true,” he replied. “* But if last night’s strange disorder 
was humiliating, it has also had one effect for which I must forever 
bless it. Pursuing my illusory pleasures, I find that I have kept my 
eyes closed against waking bliss. Let me hope that my delusions 
have not lasted too long. Let me hope that my negligence may be 
forgotten in my present and future devotion to this lady,” he turned 
to Myra, drew her forward and bowed; ‘this lady,” he continued, 
“who, with me, now comes to solicit your approval of her preference 
for one, however unworthy, most happy in being its ob cet.” 

I stood irresolute. Myra lodked up and saw my hesitation, and 
with more of the tact and impulse of a woman than I had ever seen 
in her before, sprang forward, threw her arms around my neck and 
burst into tears. 

“Not that I am wearied of you, dear brother,” she said; ‘ Not 
that I would leave your house lonely, or you to solitude. This will 
not do so—this will draw the bonds closer between us. Oh! give me 
leave to make our happiness complete! ” 

What could I do or say? Nothing but what I did. 

“ Beloved sister—dearest friend,” I answered, “ may you be happy; 
your happiness will make mine,” and I transferred her from my bosom 
to Ooran’s. 
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I walked to one of the windows to conceal my emotions, for some- 
how I felt myself more effected than, on retrospection, the incident 
seems to have deserved. But the truth is my young determination 
had been unexpectedly assailed and beaten down, and perhaps I was 
willing to propitiate offended dignity by a pathos not belonging to 
the occasion. 

After a few minutes Ooran came forward, a paper in his hand. 
“This is my birthday,” he said, ‘and I am also anxions that it 
should be the day of my bridal. If you please, we will ride this eve- 
ning to the village, and have performed what ceremony law and cus- 
tom require; for ourselves, no rite can render our union closer nor 
holier than it is. In the meantime I have drawn up such a paper as 
I hope will satisfy you, as Myra’s guardian, that I am willing a pro- 
per care should be taken of her interests.” 

“Ts this necessary ? Will it be agreeable to be so hasty ?” said I 
glancing from him to my sister. ‘There is nothing to make our 
urgency so great.” 

‘“ Death is ever imminent,” he replied, “and even relieved of that 
dread shadow, life is pregnant with change. You will think it strange 
—and indeed it is so—that I should connect our present happiness with 
ideas of dissolution ; but, I know not why, beauty has always sug- 
gested to me, along with pleasure, a mournful presentiment of the 
grave.” 

I glanced over the paper and perceived that the most ample pro- 
vision had indeed been made for Myra. Her own fortune was settled 
on herself, and the whole of his, in case of his death or disappearance, 
was to be possessed by her exclusively, she and I to administer. I 
offered some objections to the extremely liberal nature of these inten- 
tions; but he was steadfast, and, my sister making no remark, I was 
foreed to give way and express myself satisfied to proceed. I would 
have mentioned, perhaps, as singular the word disappearance, but re- 
collecting his peculiarities, L forbore. 

Ooran accordingly took the pen. ‘‘ He was a biting jester,” said 
he, with, [ thought, more of irony than was common to his manner, 
“who professed to find in the ancient and common fable of the con- 
tract of blood which desperate mortals have formed with Satan, a 
covert satire on the bonds of marriage. Such jibes are the exeuses 
the foolish offer for their folly; were their fiction true, I think my 
hand would not be the less firm.” So saying, in that handwriting of 
his, as peculiar and noticeable as anything connected with his charac- 
ter, he wrote out in full his name, Ooran Liste. 

The ceremony of signing over, we separated. “Let us give this 
last day of an old life to meditation and sadness,” said he; ‘we will 
the better enter on the new cycle with joy.” 

In solitude and on reflection, I felt dissatisfied with my easy acqui- 
escence. Yet what other course could I take? It was sufficiently 
evident to me that two such characters as Ooran and Myra would 
not in the least be controlled by any third person whatever; and only, 
indeed, desired my approbation to avoid ill feeling, and in deference 
to custom and civility. Besides, was it not likely that such an union 
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would be the thing most probable of all to recover for Ooran his 
peace of mind? His partial insanity, if it could be called so, evi- 
dently arose from cherishing too closely the dreams and delusions of 
youth—from receiving as inspiration the impulses of the awakening 
mind; and what so well calculated to reclaim his erratic imaginings 
as the connection with care and the world inevitable in marriage ? 
Myra too, would she not throw the frost-work veil from her nature, 
and become more human in her new position? Nevertheless, 1 was 
not pleased, and looked to the future with distrust. 

The day wore over tediously, and toward evening promised a repe- 
tition of the storm of the preceding night. I called Ooran’s atten- 
tion to this, as I met him toward dusk, wandering abstractedly along 
the hall. “The weather will be unpropitious for our excursion,” I 
said. 

“No time could be more suitable,” returned he. ‘The reverse of 
popular belief is seldom true.” 

I thought he alluded to the legend which makes sunshine a harbin- 
ger of happiness to the new-wedded bride, and replied, that, ‘“ tradi- 
tion was in this instance against him.” 

He smiled, made no answer, but shook his head and passed on. 
I fancied his face looked ghastly and his air was wild; but the place 
was but dimly lighted, and indeed his aspect was seldom that of 
other men. 

The time for our journey had been fixed for a little after sunset, 
but before that hour arrived, so lowering had the evening become, 
though as yet the elements were silent—that my doubts grew quite 
painful as to the propriety of our venturing out at all. Two or three 
times I started for the purpose of procuring Ooran’s concurrence to 
a postponement, but somehow my intention always changed before I 
reached him. Once, on approaching his door, I heard him singing 
in a low, monotonous voice, some words of a piece which I afterwards 
found on the floor of his appartment, penciled on a blank leaf torn 
from a book. The verses were as follows: 


Oh, for youth and flowery spring, 
That with mirth and musie ring, 
Ere the bloomy hours have vanished— 
Taken wing! 


How the leaves are growing grey! 
How the blossoms fade away ! 
And the winds, that sang, are sighing,— 
Well-a-day! 


Dimples into wrinkles grow, 
Raven tresses turn to snow, 
Age, alas, is pain and sorrow,— 

Full of woe! 


Dreary is the changing time, 
When the spirit, past its prime, 
Slowly, mournfully, is failing, 
Like a chime! 
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Drifting on the fateful tide, 
On the torrent wild and wide, 
To the coast where sea-worn mariners 
All abide. 


Harking to the surging roar, 
From the fast approaching shore, 
Of the long black billows beating 
Evermore. 


Oh, for blossoms newly sprung! 
For the harp forever strung! 
Oh, to be unchanging never— 
Ever young. 


T had never heard him sing before, and his manner of chanting 
these verses, hadin it something peculiarly plaintive. I finally aban- 
doned the idea of disturbing him, and ordering the carriage to be 
got ready, proceeded to prepare myself for the event. 

In the mean time, it drew towards dark; and the wind began to 
creep through the pines and cedars, with that peculiar sound unfail- 
ingly indicative of tempest. Long before the appointed hour a pre- 
mature gloaming had settled down on the prospect; and even in my 
chamber I could hear the roar of the awakened waves, raging and 
lashing themselves into froth and fury behind the promontory of 
Brome. As I listened to those impressive sounds, I felt—/new—that 
it would be impossible to go as we had proposed, and that it became 
me to attend to the alteration this necessity would require. Yet I 
could not move;—a gloomy languor chained me to the place; and I 
remained in inaction, while minute after minute glided by. 

But action at length became imperative: I rose;—as I did so, 
Myra entered the room,—pailor on her cheek, trouble and apprehen- 
sion in her eye. 

‘His lamps are not lit,” she said hurridly. ‘There is something 
the matter. Come with me; I cannot tell why—I dare not go 
alone.” 

I was in that state of mind most easily influenced by another’s pas- 
sions; her fear communicated itself to me; and snatching up the lamp, 
which, though not yet night, I had kept for some time burning beside 
me, we hurried to his room. Superstitious terror grew on me as we 
proceeded. The gloom in the vast hall seemed full of unearthly 
shapes,—shadowy, dilating and dread. I entered his chamber; all 
was silent, his books removed; no trace of him to be seen. On the 
table lay a letter, sealed and directed to me. I broke the wax and 
read: 





My Frrenp :— 


I,—not used to deception, and hating it with my whole heart,— 
have yet been compelled to deceive you: I cannot wed Myra;—Nature and 
Fate have alike forbidden it. 

With what terror I discovered her devotion, with what bitterness I stooped to 
dissimulate, no one can know. For her deep love, what can I give her—my 
worldly goods? for her tortured heart I can offer no balm but time. 

This thing has foreed me on a course which I have long contemplated. It is 
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needless for me to name to you what it is; enough that you will see me no 
more. 

Tell her, who ‘vould have been my beloved, had my heart been fixed on things 
earthly, that if she would rejoin me, or know the region where I dwell, she must 
make her dreams her guides, and live apart from passion as a thing of death. 

Adieu! Dread me not at midnight; make not of my idea a phantom of terror 
and gloom. Rather, with cheerfulness at the opening of day, or with mournful 
tenderness at its close, remember me, OORAN LISLE.” 

Before my eyes had reached the signature, Myra, looking over my 
arm, had gathered the contents of the paper. She instantly sprang 
to the window, from which she could see seaward to the cliffs that 
rose perpendicularly from the ocean. She called to me and directed 
my attention to the rock. There was just light enough to perceive 
a thin mist boiling up among them and mixing with the lowering sky. 
This was common, but I was struck with amazement to behold a col- 
umn of intense light piercing perpendicularly the rolling vapor, and 
tinging the bosom of the lowest cloud with a blood-red stain. 

“Tt is he!” she whispered, in reply to my hurried glance. “ He is 
about some dreadful experiment. Come! he must be stopped. His 
dreams are false; ah! he does not know, but I do, how false and hol- 
low they are!” 

While she spoke we were hurrying out and up the steep acclivity. 
Large drops of rain began to fall, and the clouds overhead, writhed 
as if convulsed by electricity. A light breath of air rose and blew 
the fog seaward, permitting us to approach the verge of the rocks, 
which otherwise we could not have safely done. When there, we 
found that the body of light had changed from a perpendicular to a 
horizontal direction, and its beams now filled with a gloomy radiance, 
a broad space on the mists that swelled up from the ocean below. 
Suddenly I was struck with terror to perceive, in this luminous chaos, 
a shape, as of a man, gigantic and shadow-like, lift itself into view. 
I paused. ‘It is but a mirage—it is nothing,” said Myra in my ear. 
“Press on ; we will be too late.” 

I went a step further, and on the point of an isolated rock, per- 
ceived the figure of my friend, standing in the midst of a stream of 
intense light, which appeared to flow from among the crags landward 
of where he stood. I was looking for a path that would lead me to 
him, when the wind shifted for a moment, and the rolling vapor swal- 
lowed him up. I was compelled to stand still, while the fog swept 
nearer and nearer, and the air grew suddenly pitch-dark. The mists, 
however, did not reach me. With the inconstancy peculiar to sudden 
and heavy tempests, the wind again changed, driving out the vapor, 
leaving the rocks exposed, and discovering Ooran once more. In the 
interval of gloom he had raised over his head, a rod, apparently of 
steel or silver, polished and shining. The point of this, he now 
directed toward the zenith. There was a moment of pause ; then the 
rod, the man, the rock itself, were clothed in liquid fire ; the intense 
brilliancy went through my brain like the point of a lance, and a re- 
port, which struck me senseless, closed the scene. 

When I thoroughly regained my consciousness, I was at home. 1 
found that I had fortunately retained sufficient self-possession to bear 
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down with me, through the torrents of rain which had fallen, my in- 
sensible sister. With the aid of my servant, animation was soon 
restored in her; but the blanched, immovable cheek, the expression- 
less eye, told the tale; her brain had given way, and reason was no 
longer master of her mind. 

When I could bring myself, after an interval of some days, to ex- 
amine the locality of the terrible incident, I found the rock on which 
I had last seen QOoran, shattered to pieces, and could perceive the 
track by which the fragments were plunged into the sea. Of my lost, 
my hapless friend, no trace was visible. 

I soon returned to the city—not, indeed, to active life, but to ded- 
icate myself to the care of Myra. The incidents of that fearful night 
had thrown a shadow far forward on my path through life. It was 
long ere the sunshine shone on me again, and many, many years be- 
fore I ceased to remember with dread, my short, but mournful resi- 
dence on the headlands of Brome. 





BROTHERHOOD OF LIFE. 





BY J. S. 





Ler us live and love in gladness, 
Through all life’s fleeting years, 

Let us share our joy and sadness 
And mingle hopes and fears; 

Let us hope that each to-morrow, 
A happier day will be; 

But share our present sorrow, 
While our souls are one in glee! 


Let us live and trust forever 
In the golden Trinity, 
That time can ne’er disséver, 
Faith, Love and Charity; 
Mild Charity shall re-unite 
The ties by failings riven; 
Faith is our Polar star of night, 
When Love points up to Heaven. 


Let us walk amid life’s flowers, 
And pluck them, hand in hand; 
But share the darker hours, 
A sympathising band; 
We shall richer grow by giving 
Affection to a brother, 
And fulfill the end of loving 
By loving one another. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 





BY SHIRLEY. 





LETTER SECOND. 


A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 
Ricn Bar, East Branch of the North Fork of Feather River, September 15, 1851. 

Dear M.—I believe that I closed my last letter by informing you 
that I was safely ensconced—after all the hair-breadth escapes of my 
wearisome, though at the same time, delightful journey—under the 
magnificent roof of the ‘“ Empire,” which, by the way, is the hotel of 
the place; not but that nearly every other shanty on the Bar claims 
the same grandiloquent title. Indeed, for that matter, California 
herself might be called the Hotel State, so completely is she inunda- 
ted with taverns, boarding-houses, &c. The Empire is the only two- 
story building in town, and absolutely has a live “ up-stairs.” Here 
you will find two or three glass windows, an unknown luxury in all 
the other dwellings. It is built of planks of the roughest possible 
description; the roof, of course, is covered with canvas, which also 
forms the entire front of the house, on which is painted in immense 
capitals, the following imposing letters: “THe Empire!” I will de- 
scribe, as exactly as possible, this grand establishment. You first 
enter a large apartment, level with the street, part of which is fitted 
up as a bar-room, with that eternal crimson calico, which flushes the 
whole social life of the ‘‘ Golden State,” with its everlasting red—in 
the centre of a fluted mass of which, gleams a really elegant mirror, 
set off by a back-ground of decanters, cigar vases and jars of bran- 
died fruit; the whole forming a tout ensemble of dazzling splendor. <A 
table covered with a green cloth,—upon which lies a pack of monte 
cards, a backgammon board, and a sickening pile of ‘“ yallow kivered” 
literature,—with several uncomfortable looking benches, complete the 
furniture of this most important portion of such a place as “The 
Empire.” The remainder of the room does duty as ashop; where 
velveteen and leather, flannel shirts and calico ditto—the latter 
starched to an appalling state of stiffness—lie cheek by jowl with 
hams, preserved meats, oysters and other groceries, in hopeless con- 
fusion. From the bar-room you ascend by four steps into the parlor, 
the floor of which is covered by a straw carpet. This room contains 
quite a decent looking-glass, a sofa fourteen feet long, and a foot and 
a half wide, painfully suggestive of an aching back—of course covered 
with red calico, (the sofa, not the back, )—a round table with a green 
cloth, six cane-bottom chairs, red calico curtains, a cooking stove, arock- 
ing chair, and a woman and a baby, of whom more anon—the latter 
wearing a scarlet frock, to match the sofa and curtains. A flight of 
four steps leads from the parlor to the upper story; where, on each 
side of a narrow entry, are four eight feet by ten bed-rooms, the 
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floors of which are covered by straw matting. Here your eyes are 
again refreshed with a glittering vision of red calico curtains, grace- 
fully festooned above wooden windows, picturesquely lattice-like. 
These tiny chambers are furnished with little tables covered with oil- 
cloth, and bedsteads so heavy that nothing short of a giant’s strength 
could move them. Indeed, 1 am convinced that they were built, piece 
by piece, on the spot where they now stand. The entire building is 
lined with purple calico, alternating with a delicate blue, and the effect 
is really quite pretty. The floors are so very uneven, that you are 
always ascending a hill or descending into a valley. The doors consist 
of a slight frame, covered with dark blue drilling, and are hung on 
hinges of leather. As to the kitchen and dining-room, I leave to your 
vivid imagination to picture their primitiveness, merely observing, that 
nothing was ever more awkward and unworkmanlike than the whole 
tenement. It is just such a piece of carpentering as a child two years 
old, gifted with the strength of a man, would produce, if it wanted to 
play at making grown-up houses. And yet this impertinent apol- 
ogy for a house, cost its original owners more than eight thousand 
dollars. This will not be quite so surprising, when I inform you that 
at the time it was built, every thing had to be packed from Marys- 
ville, at a cost of forty cents a pound. Compare this with the price 
of freight on the railroads at home, and you will easily make an esti- 
mate of the immense outlay of money necessary to collect the mate- 
rials for such an undertaking at Rich Bar. It was built by a 
company of gamblers, as a residence for two of those unfortunates, 
who make a trade—a thing of barter—of the holiest passion, when 
sanctified by /ore, that ever thrills the wayward heart of poor human- 
ity. To the lasting honor of mzners be it written, the speculation 
proved a decided failure. Yes! these thousand men—many of whom 
had been for years absent from the softening amenities of female so- 
ciety, and the sweet restraining influences of pure womanhood—these 
husbands of fair young wives, kneeling daily at the altars of their 
holy homes, to pray for their far-off ones—these sons of gray-haired 
mothers, majestic in their sanctified old age—these brothers of vir- 
ginal sisters, white and saint-like as the lillies of their own gardens— 
looked only with contempt or pity upon these, oh, so earnestly to be 
compassionated creatures! These unhappy members of a class, to 
one of which, the tenderest words that Jesus ever spake, were utter- 
ed—left in a few weeks, absolutely driven away by public opinion. 
The disappointed gamblers sold the house to its present proprietor 
for a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. B , the landlord of the Empire, was a western farmer, 
who with his wife crossed the plains about two years ago. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival, he settled at a mining station, where he remained 
until last spring, when he removed to Rich Bar. Mrs. B is a 
gentle and amiable looking woman, about twenty-five years of age. 
She is an example of the terrible wear and tear to the complexion in 
crossing the plains, hers having become, through exposure at that 
time, of a dark and permanent yellow, anything but becoming. I 
will give you a key to her character which will exhibit it better than 
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weeks of description. She took a nursing babe of eight mu. . Jd, 
from her bosom, and left it with two other children—almost infants— 
to cross the plains in search of gold! When I arrived, she was cooking 
supper for some half-a-dozen people, while her really pretty boy, who 
lay kicking furiously in his champagne basket cradle, and screaming 
with a six months’ old baby power, had that day completed just two 
weeks of his earthly pilgrimage The inconvenience which she suffered 
during what George Sands calls “‘the sublime martyrdom of mater- 
nity,” would appal the wife of the humblest pauper of a New England 
village. Another woman, also from the west, was with her at the time 
of her infant’s birth, but scarcely had the “latest found,” gave the 
first characteristic shriek of its debut upon the stage of life, when 
this person was herself taken seriously ill, and was obliged to return 
to her own cabin, leaving the poor exhausted mother entirely alone! 
Her husband lay dangerously sick himself at the time and of course 
could offer her no assistance. A miner, who lived in the house, and 
boarded himself, carried her some bread and tea in the morning and 
evening, and that was all the care she had. Two days after its birth 
she made a desperate effort, and by easy stages of ten minutes at a 
time, contrived to get poor baby washed and dressed after a fashion. 
He is an astonishingly large and strong child, holds his head up like a 
six monther, and has but one failing, a too evident and officious desire 
to inform everybody, far and near, at all hours of the night and day, 
that his lungs are in a perfectly sound and healthy condition;—a 
piece of intelligence, which though very gratifying, is rather incon- 
venient if one happens to be particularly sleepy. 

Beside Mrs. B , there are three other women on the Bar. One 
is called “ The Indiana Girl,” from the name of her Pa’s hotel; though 
it must be confessed that the sweet name of girl seems sadly incon- 
gruous, When applied to such a gigantic piece of humanity. I have 
a great desire to see her, whieh will probably not be gratified, as she 
leaves in a few days for the valley. But at any rate I can say that 
I have Aeard her. The far-off roll of her mighty voice, booming 
through two closed doors and a long entry, added greatly to the 
severe attack of nervous headache, under which I was suffering when 
she called. This gentle creature—wears the thickest kind of miners’ 
boots, and has the dainty habit of wiping her dishes on her apron ! 
Last spring she walked to this place, and packed fifty pounds of flour 
on her back down that awful hill—the snow being five feet deep at 
the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. B , Who have three preity children reside in a log 
cabin at the entrance of the village. One of the little girls was in 
the bar-room to-day, and her sweet and bird-like voice, brought tear- 
fully and yet joyfully to my memory, ‘“ Tearsoul,” “ Leilie,” and “ Lile 
Katie.” 

Mrs. B. , who is as small as the “ Indiana Girl” is large, (in- 
deed, I have been confidently informed that she weighs but sixty-eight 
pounds, ) keeps, with her husband, the “* Miners’ Home ; ”—Mem—the 
lady tends bar. “ Voila,” my dear, the female population of my new 
home—splendid materials for social parties this winter, are they not ? 





























LAW REVIEW. 


ABSTRACT OF THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 





[Decrstons were not pronounced by the Supreme Court during the month of Feburary. We 
present, however, abstracts of a few of the previous month, which were omitted in our last num- 
ber for want of space.] 


Cook vs. McCurist1an.—The Homestead Law. This was an action of eject- 
ment to recover a tract of land in Sonoma County. 

Patrick MeChristian purchased the land on the 7th October, 1850, and resided 
upon it with his family till recently, when he sold to one Campbell, and suddenly 
left the State, abandoning his wife and children, who remained living on the 
premises. Campbell afterwards sold to Cook, the present plaintiff. Both the 
latter, at the time of their respective purchases, knew of the residence and oceu- 
pation of the land by the family of Patrick McChristian. The suit is defended 
by the wife, Maria McChristian, claiming the property as the homestead of herself 
and family :— 


“The decision of this Court must turn upon the construction of the act of April 21st, 1851, en- 
titled ‘An Act to exempt the Homestead and other property from forced sale in certain cases.’ 
The chief points taken, are, First. That the act of April 21st was intended to operate upon prop- 
erty acquired subsequent to the passage of said ott the Legislature may prescribe the terms 
on which property shall be acquired, but cannot interfere with the disposition, or annex conditions 
to the alienation of that previously acquired. And Second, That there is in the present case no 
sufficient dedication, or setting aside of the property in controversy, to raise the presumption of 
notice, and constitute the same a homestead. 

“Sec. 14, Art. 9, of the Constitution, after providing what shall be considered as the separate 
property of the husband and wife, provides that laws shall be passed more clearly. defining the 
rights of the wife to her separate property, as well as to that held in common with her husband— 
and the 15th Section provides that ‘the Legislature shall protect by law, from forced sale, a certain 
portion of the homestead and other property of all heads of families.’ Here, then, it will appear 
that the Convention which framed our State Constitution, has defined, firs}—what shall be con- 
sidered as the separate property of the husband and wife. By every rule of construction, every 
other species of property is common, or may be made s0, at the option of the Legislature. It will 
not be doubted that the Legislature might have made all property common, and the act of the 
Legislature, in defining what shall be considered as common property, and the rights of the res- 
pective parties in relation thereto, or exempting certain property from forced sale, having been 
passed in obedience to a mandatory clause of the Constitution, cannot be said to have a retroactive 
operation. It would hardly be said that our statute exempting a certain amount of household 
furniture from execution, did not operate upon property acquired before its passage. The only 
question would be whether the debt had been contracted before or after the passage of the act. If, 
then, the law can in one instance withdraw the property previously acquired, beyond the reach of 
the creditor, why not in the present case. Again, it may be asked whether it properly lies in the 
mouths of the plaintiffs to complain that the control of the property is withdrawn from the hus- 
band by the operation of this act, and that he may be unable in many cases, from the stubborn 
and wilful refusal of his wife to make such a disposition of it as may be necessary for his pecu- 
niary interest, or the maintenance of his family. This is arguing on a false hypothesis, and the 
assumption of extreme cases. The law proceeds on the supposition that the wife will yield to the 
husband, and obey his wishes in all that pertains to their welfare and happiness. Their interest is 
joint, and it may be well assumed that she will defer to the judgment and authority of her hus- 

rand. To argue on a different hypothesis would be striking directly at the social relations of soci- 
ety, as well as the institution of marriage itself. This might be a very proper subject of complaint 
on the part of the husband, but it is difficult to see how the plaintiffs can avail themselves of the 
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argument. After a careful examination, we are unable to discover any argument which would 
warrant us in determining that the Homestead Act does not apply to, or affect property acquired 
previous to its passage. The Convention, in framing our Constitution, engrafted this beneficent 
provision for the protection and maintenance of the wife and children against the neglect and im- 
providence of the father and husband. The policy of such a provision is a proper theme for the 

hilanthropist and the legislator, rather than the Courts. All property in the State might have 

een withdrawn from forced sale under this provision, and the act of April 21st, 1851, is simply a 
compliance with the solemn mandate of the Constitution. 

“To the second position taken it is suflicient answer that the statute does not require any record 
of the selection of the homestead, and points out no mode in which the intention to dedicate prop- 
erty as a homestead shall be made known. In this particular the statute is lame, and it will be 
observed from reading the whole act, that the Legislature, by accident, has omitted this necessary 
provision. In the absence of any statute provision on the subject, the filing of notice in the Re- 
corder's office of the county could have no legal verity, and would not be conclusive on purchasers 
or creditors. The homestead is the dwelling-place of the family, where they permanently reside. 
By the common law such residence would raise the presumption that the premises so held were 
the homestead, and every one would be bound to take notice of the character of its occupants’ 
claim, as occupation is prima sacie evidence of title. There is no dispute in this case that the 
plaintiff knew of the defendant's possession. Such possession, taken in connection with the other 
circumstances of the case, was properly submitted to the jury, from which to find the fact of the 
dedication of the premises as a homestead. It is insisted, however, by the appellants, that admit- 
ting the deed in question conveys no title to the homestead, still, the plaintiff is entitled to the 
excess of the value of the premises over five thousand dollars, the amount exempted by the ope- 
ration of the act. If the plaintiffs have any rights, they must establish them in a different action, 
and when they have recovered their judgment and sued out execution, they may proceed under 
our statute to have the property appraised and the overplus sold.” 


Mintern vs. FisHer.—Suit was brought upon an instrument in the form of a 
check upon a banker, dated on the 9th of June, drawn to the order of the payee 
and payable on the 15th. The instrument was protested for non-payment, and 


suit brought thereon, on the 15th— 

“There is little or no difference between checks, so called, and bills of exchange; except so far 
as the custom of merchants, or the statute regulation of the particular jurisdiction in which they 
are used— 

“Checks are sight bills, within the meaning of the authorities cited (in Harker vs. Anderson, 
21 Wendell) and under our statute are not entitled to grace, but the instrument declared on in this 
case, being an order to pay at a future day, is an inland bill of exchange, and the drawer entitled 
to three days grace and notice of non-payment. From this it follows the presentation and conse- 
quently the commencement of this action were premature.” 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 





“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 





Feb. 20. A joint resolution was passed in the Common Council, that the free- 
dom of the city be tendered to Major-General Wool, and that he be invited to 
use the Council Chamber for the reception of his friends on the 22d instant. 

Feb. 21. Steamer Southerner arrived, three days from San Diego, and brought 
the report from Ensefiada, that Walker, after spiking his guns, had left that place 
and marched southward, leaving his sick and wounded behind. The flag was struck 
and the eighteen or twenty who were left in defence of the fort, together with 
the sick and wounded, were taken in charge of by the officers of the U.S. sloop 
of war Portsmouth, by whom, per steamer Columbus, they were forwarded to 
San Diego, whence many of them, among whom was the unfortunate Capt. 
Gilman, found their way to San Francisco by the Southerner. Melendes was 
said to have raised a force of three hundred and fifty men about ninety miles 
south of Ensefiada, where he was waiting the approach of Walker. . . Mayor 
Garrison met the members of the Police Department in the Recorder’s Court 
room, and expressed his approval of the course which they had pursued in the 
matter of the Mercantile Hotel riot, and the writ of habeas corpus. 

Feb. 22. T. Francis Meagher returned to the city from a tour through the 
interior. . . The L. O. O. F. gave a ball at the Musical Hall in aid of the Widow 
and Orphan’s Fund, at which Brig. Gen. Hitcheock and: Maj. Gen. Wool were 
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present... A fire ea out in re Lombard Flour Mills, a three-story brick 
building on I Street, Sacramento, but was speedily extinguished. . The Board 
of Pilot Commissioners met to inquire into the conduct of Capt. Charles H. Dor- 
nete, while in command of the ill-fated clipper-ship San Francisco. Capt. Dornete 
asked a longer time to prepare his defence, but afterwards handed in his resigna- 
tion. 

Feb. 23. Col. Ti. P. Watkins and Capt. George R. Davidson, charged with 
being engaged in Walker’s expedition against Sonora, were examined before J. J. 
Papy, Esq., U. 8. Commissioner, and placed under bonds to tle amount of ten 
thousand dollars each. . . A benefit was given at the Metropolitan Theatre, in 
aid of the Fireman’s Charitable Fund. Proceeds, $4,045. 

Feb. 24. The anniversary of the French Revolution of 1848 was celebrated 
by many democratic Frenchmen, by a banquet at the Hotel de L’Europe. . . An 
ordinance was passed, empowering the Collector of street assessments to sell 
property for the satisfaction of assessments made upon it for improvement, 
grading and planking of streets. 

Feb, 25. A complimentary dinner was given to Gen. Wool and Hon. H. 8. 
Foote, by a umber of our most prominent citizens at the Café du Commerce. 
Gov. Bigle x” presided. The Senate concurred in a resolution of the Assembly 
that the two houses shouk 1 adjourn to meet at Sacramento on the first of March. 
. . A resolution passed the Assembly that one day’s “per diem” of each member 
should be given the Speaker, to be forwarded to the Treasurer of the Washing- 
ton Monument Association, as a contribution from the Assembly of California. . . 
Also a concurrent resolution of the Senate granting leave of absence to Judge 
Lake, for four months. 

Feb, 26. The clipper-ship “Bald Eagle” sailed for New York, carrying back 
a full cargo of returned goods. Steamship America, intended for the Independ- 
ent Opposition Line, arrived eighty-four days from New York. . . The U.S. 
Land Commissioners confirmed the title of the heirs of Jogé Marin Fauchez, to 
the places called Las Aminas, containing four leagues in Santa Clara County. . . 
Mr. W. Slowman of the Clipper Market, Pacifie Wharf, was robbed of $1, 970. 

Feb. 27. The weather very inclement. The firemen had their celebration 
postponed on account of the incleme ney of the weather, from the 22d, in honor 
of their third annive rsary, and the one hundred and twenty-fourth of the birth- 
day of Washington. A long and imposing eae marched through the 
streets. J. W. Stillman read a poem written by J. D. Brower, and Hon. Ed. 
Stanley delivered an oration at the Metropolitan Theatre. . . A new benevolent 
association, called “The Stevedores and Long-Shoremen,” made in this procession, 
its first public appearance. . . Col. H. P. Watkins arrested on account of his con- 
nection with the Lower California expedition, was examined before U. 8. Com- 
missioner J. J. Papy, Esq., and held to bail in the sum of ten thousand dollars, to 
await the action of the Panel Jury of the U.S. District Court. 

Feb. 28. T. Francis Meagher delivered his last lecture—the subject was 
O'Connell. The trial of the case of Samuel Gilmore for the murder of Benja- 
min Twite shell, was commenced in the Court of Sessions. . . The Wilson G. Hunt 
arrived at Sacramento with the appurtenances and par aphrenalia of government, 
State archives, State officers and members of both Houses, who were greeted 
» with a warm welcome by the Sacramentans. . . An election was held in Marys- 
ville to test the sense of the citizens on the question whether the city should sub- 
seribe eight hundred thousand @ollars capital stock in the Marysv ille and Benicia 
National Railroad C ompany, and borrow money to pay the sum when called in, 
by issuing City Bonds bearing interest not exceeding ten per cent. per annum, 
pay able at such times as the Council shall determine, and the vote stood 964 for, 
and 32 avainst it. 

March 1, The U. 8. Grand Jury presented a bill of indictment against Henry 
P. Watkins, Oliver T. Baird and George R. Davidson, for a violation of the neu- 

trality laws of the United States, in beginning a milits ary expedition against the 
te rritory of the Mexican Re public. Bench warrants were issued for the arrest of 
the defendants. . . P. M.S. 8. John L. Stephens sailed for Panama with treasure 
to the amount of $897,393, na the Nic. S. S. Sierra Nevada for San Juan del 
Sud, with treasure to that of $643,254. . . The owners of the various steamboats 
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running on the Sacramento, San Joaquin and interior rivers of the State, united 
in, and organized a joint-stock company, to exist for fifty years from this date, 
with a capital of two and a half millions of dollars. Stock divided into 2,500 
shares of $1000 each, and transferable. The prices agreed upon were, from San 
Francisco to Sacramento; passage, $7 deck and $10 cabin; freight $8. To Ma- 
rysville, passage $10 deck and $12 cabin; freight, per ton, $15, and ¢12 measure- 
ment. From San Francisco to Stockton; passage, $7 deck and $10 cabin; freight 
$6 per ton. 

Mareh 2. A slight shock of an earthquake was felt. . . A benefit was given 
at the American Theatre, to the Mercantile Library Association, in which Mrs. A. 
F. Baker made her last appearance. Proceeds $1,632. 

March 4. The trial of Samuel Gilmore for the murder of Benjamin Twitchell 
being concluded, the jury brought in a verdict of manslaughter and recoymend- 
ed the prisoner to the mercy of the court. 

March 6. A meeting was held in aid of the Chinese Mission ; $14,000 were 
subscribed. ' 

March 7. The Chamber of Commerce presented its library to the Mercantile 
Library Association. Capt. Aubrey arrived from his perilous journey to New 
Mexico. ” 

March 8. The Governor vetoed the bill releasing the title of the State to the 
overflowed lands on Mare Island, to the United States. 

March 9. The sale of the State’s interest in the government Reserve took 
place at the sales room of Selover & Sinton. Sales were made to the amount of 

134,625. . . The steamship Goliah arrived from the lower coast and brought 
news that Walker and his party, on account of the native Californians driving 
their stock, ete., into the interior, were almost in a state of starvation; desertions 
were taking place daily. . . In the Senate, the bill for the election of a Senator 
was indefinitely postponed by a vote of nineteen to twelve. . . The day was 
celebrated by the Chinese secret society, “The Triad,” which made a grand pro- 
cession to the Cemetery and back. 

March 10. The sale of the State’s interest in the Government Reserve was re- 
sumed, and sales were made to the amount of $106,475. 

March 13. P. M.S. 8, Columbia and Republic arrived seventeen days from 
Panama, bringing six hundred and twelve passengers, news of the perilous situa- 
tion of the Georgia, on the other side, and that the Gadsden Treaty had been 
sent into the Senate, with a number of such important modifications as would 
prevent its adoption. 

March 14. The P. M.S. 8. Columbus arrived, bringing news that Walker had 
ealled a convention at San Vincente, where a number of the native Californians 
were coerced into signing a declaration of independence. Four men were brought 
to trial before a court martial for desertion; two of whom were shot, and two 
were flogged. The latter afterwards managed to make their escape, and came 
up in the Columbus. Mr. Frederick Emory, Secretary of State under Walker, 
was arrested by the officers of the U. 8. sloop-of-war Portsmouth and brought to 
this city, where he gave bonds before U. 8. Commissioner J. J. Papy, in the sum 
of ten thousand dollars for his appearance to stand a preliminary examination on 
the 21st. The Mexican brig desperado had been fitted out with six pieces of can- 
non and two hundred Mexicans against Walker. .. The Second Anniversary 
Ball of the Hebrew Benevolent Society, came off at Musical Hall. . . The 
“Young America on the Pacific” made its first appearance. . . The trial of Col. 
H. P. Watkins, indicted for setting on foot, ete. a military expedition against the 
U.S. was commenced in the U. 8. District Court. 

March 16. The steamships Golden Gate and Cortes departed, taking treasure 
to the amount of $1,816,774, being $602,626 less than was shipped at the same 
time last year. . . Judge Lake left on a visit to the States. 

March 17. St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated in a very imposing manner by 


the Irish citizens. . . Madame Anna Thillon closed her engagement with a fare- 
well benefit at the Metropolitan. . . Seior Manuel de Cordova who was arrested 


with Emory for his connection with the Lower California Expedition, made a 
favorable statement of Walker’s conduct in Lower California. . . The “ Wide 
West,” a weekly newspaper, made its first appearance. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THEATRICAL AND MusicaL—Tue Monptaistr Trovre anp Rovsset Sisters.— 
During the last month, the Opera and the Ballet have held divided sway 
over the boards of the Metropolitan. The same magic wand which called forth 
the cadenzas and the liquid trills of the former, and which eventually sum- 
moned the pantomime, the lace, and the plushed foot-falls of the latter, seemed 
to have waved from our view the pageant, and the strength of the stately legiti- 
mate. Hamlet mourns no more; the sighs of Romeo are hushed; Mercutio 
with his quillets and quidits, has passed from our sight; Bianca, with her sor- 
rows, Macbeth with his remorse, Parthenia with her love, Julia with her trials— 
all are gone! And if we gaze charmed at the mild beauty of the rising moon 
and her silver stars, we shall be pardoned for giving one lingering look at the 
great glories of the setting sun, and for indulging in a single hope that the day 
will soon revisit us. 

Far be it from us to complain; for if the legitimate summons into action the 
nobler intellectual powers of our minds, the opera and the ballet are not without 
their charms. If the one is the strong pillar of the stage, the others are the 
vines and flowers which serve for its adornments. And not unwillingly have 
we joined with the community in general, in the enjoyment of the relief they 
offer. 

Since the Metropolitan has been opened, Mrs. Sinclair has established her rep- 
utation as a popular and successful cateress to the wants of the community. 
Tragedies, farces and high comedy—operas, pantomime, divertisments, and the 
ballet, all have been served up, and by the assistance of artistes too, whose rep- 
utation is not confined to California, but whose merits in their several lines have 
commanded the admiration of the world. The different scenes in this shifting 
drama, to which the public have thronged for months, have passed before our 
gaze in most pleasing variety. No one of them has been continued to satiety. 
Murdoch and Thillon, the Roussets, Mrs. Sinclair herself, opera dancing, Miss 
Heron, the opera alone, Mr. Hudson, and finally, the Monplaisirs in the ballet, 
have followed each other in quick succession; each closing, not as the houses be- 
gan to wane, but just at the proper time. All that we can hope is—and we are 
sure the public join heartily with us in the hope—that Mrs. Sinclair has had 
sufficient experience in the interior management of the theatre, to have enabled 
her to reap the rich pecuniary harvest she deserves. At no time since she has 
been among us, has she been more popular than she is at present. The liberal- 
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ity she has displayed in the style in which many of the pieces have been brought 
out, is worthy of all commendation. 

As we have stated above, Madame Thillon in the opera, and the Monplaisir 
Troupe in the ballet, have occupied the stage of this splendid theatre during the 
past month, playing on alternate nights. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
being devoted to the former, and Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
to the latter. 

In this connection we shall confine ourselves, so far as the Metropolitan is con- 
cerned, mainly to the Monplaisir Troupe. They opened on the night of Feb. 25th, 
in the ballet of L’Almée, and their engagement continues yet. L’Almée was 
followed by the ballets of Leone Leoni, The Capricious Widow, The Jolly Millers, 
with one or two other comic pieces, and finally with The Giselle, which was 
first presented on the night of the 9th of March. In L’Almée and Leone Leoni, 
many beautiful dances were introduced; but the plots, particularly of the former, 
were exceedingly simple, and much of the time was taken up by tedious and 
silly pantomime. This was of course the fault of the piece and not of the 
artistes. In the comic ballet and pantomime, Espinosa is inimitable. Dame 
Nature, in the modeling of his limbs and body, seems to have exhausted all her 
skill. His odd and unexpected movements sometimes follow each other almost 
as rapidly, as the angles of forked lightning. A man so perfectly formed, cannot, 
of course, be otherwise than graceful. Add to this a rich humor, which bubbles 
up and runs over during the entire time he is on the stage, and the high degree 
of popularity to which he has attained, is no matter of wonder. He is a nervous 
little prince of burlesque; and whether he transforms himself into a wheel-bar- 
row, and gets trundled into the house of the mistress of his heart, or whether he 
is laid out stiff across the head of a barrel and doubles up and disappears entirely 
within its depth, he presents himself again in a twinkling, all straightened out, 
and hops about the same queer, nimble little piece of humanity that he was when 
the curtain arose. And what shall we say of M. Monplaisir? What grace, what 
agile movements, what leaps, and bounds, and pirouettes! If our readers have 
seen a better dancer than he, they have been more fortunate than we. With 
these two exceptions, however, we give the decided preference to the Rousset 
troupe. In fact, to institute a comparison between the two troupes, is somewhat 
difficult. There is no member of the latter, for instance, with whom we can 
compare M. Espinosa; unless, indeed, it be M. Jean Rousset; and that would be 
simply ridiculous. Nor would it be just to compare Miss Adelaide with M. Mon- 
plaisir, although to her lot it falls to assume the male characters. For however 
near a danseuse may approach to the male style of ancing, it is impossible, even 
for the best, completely to attain it. While one is gazing at the performance 
of Albert, for instance, in the Giselle, as presented by the Roussets, he cannot 
fail to be continually impressed with the fact that the individual who has assum- 
ed the réle, is not a dancer but a danseuse in male attire. 

With regard to the Roussets—Caroline of course stands preéminent among the 
sisters. She is by far a more graceful, wonderful and finished artiste than either 
of the other three. Her movements have all the softness, grace and ease of “a 
wave 0’ the sea.” Now she will leap up and dash along as lightly as a spray- 
drop ;—now she will sweep around with all the beauty of a foliaged limb moved 
by the wind. She enters fully into whatever she is doing. Her features indi- 
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cate that her whole soul has become a part of the spirit and beauty of her work. 
She appears to dance from spontaneity; and until an artiste has attained this 
height, she cannot be considered as anywhere near perfection. 

With Adelaide the case is different. She is remarkable for rapidity of move- 
ment and precision. Her ear for time, seems to be perfect. She is gifted with 
a high degree of grace, but her dances seem rather the effect of admirable tuition, 
than a something which, as it were, is inborn and springs forth by no will of its 
own, Caroline may not appear perhaps to have so acute an ear for time as 
her sister, but it seems to result from the fact that being such a perfect mistress 
of her art, she allows herself, now and then, to leave the strict shackles of tuition 
and time; but she invariably comes up in amoment with a playfulness and grace 
that cannot fail to strike the beholder as charming. 

Theresine is exceedingly supple and easy, but is clearly third among the sisters ; 
while little Clementine wins quite as much applause and quite as many bouquets, 
as Caroline, Adelaide or Theresine, by her praiseworthy efforts not to be too 
much excelled by them, and by her pretty, beseeching face. 

As regards the troupe that have recently been more prominently before the 
public ;—while Madame Monplaisir possesses much more vigor and agility than 
Madame Thierry, the latter excels the former in the requisites of grace and light- 
ness. The feats of the former are marvelous for their skill and precision. Much 
is to be overlooked, however, in her case, as we understand that her health has 
been feeble for some time past. But whatever she may be capable of doing, she 
certainly has accomplished nothing in San Francisco which can be compared as 
high works of art to many of the efforts of Miss Caroline Rousset. Dancing is 
but a species of semi-flying and if both artistes were supplied with wings, it 
seems to us that Miss Caroline would require their aid the least. What graceful 
sweeps are hers! what daring, intricate pas does she attempt and accomplish. 

One excellency about the dancing of Madame Monplaisir, is, that whatever 
she effects is with little or no apparent effort. Although grace cannot exist where 
this condition is wanting, it does not always co-exist with it. We do not mean 
to say that Madame Monplaisir is destitute of grace. Bynomeans. Butthat she 
does not possess it in that high degree which one desires to see in the most accom- 
plished artiste. 

Our readers will pardon us for closing our remarks in this connexion, by a 
slight reference to the Giselle as produced by the Roussets and the Monplaisirs. 
As produced by Mrs. Sinclair and the Monplaisirs, the ballet was in general much 
more effective than it was as given by the Roussets. More pantomime was intro- 
duced by them; and the consequence was, the ballet seemed more round and 
complete. M. Jean Rousset, as Hilarion, was not to be compared with M. Espi- 
nosa in spirit and expressiveness. And in fact, the acting in general of the Mon- 
plaisir troupe except in the part of the Giselle, was far superior to that of the 
Rousset troupe. In the mad scene that closes the first act, Madame Monplaisir 
was highly effective, all that she lacked was the inimitable look of Caroline. 
Throughout the whole, however, we missed many, nay nearly all of the charm- 
ing and graceful dances by which the ballet is charged, as it comes from the 
Roussets. There were some little points introduced by the latter which the 
Monplaisirs would do well to adopt. In the last act, for instance. When the 
queen of the Willies summons the Giselle to take her place among the spirits of 
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the departed dancing girls—Caroline arises from the grave and her wings are 
drooping,—undeveloped as it were. She kneels before the queen, and as soon 
as she is charmed up to enter upon her first spirit-dance, the wings spread forth 
at the touch ef the magic branch, and continue to wave and flutter, while the 
dance lasts. The spirituel effect is thus very much heightened. 

Another difference which we noticed between the performance of Caroline and 
that of Madame Monplaisir, was during the same scene, when Albert, beset by 
the Willies, takes refuge at the tomb-stone of the Giselle, and the Giselle stands 
by him. As given by the Roussets, several of the Willies are ordered by the 
queen to dance up in succession towards the grave; but its holy influence sweeps 
them back and Albert is unharmed. With the Monplaisirs there was nething of 
this. But what we desired to allude to was the following: Although the power 
of the queen over Albert while he stands at the grave is as nought, it remains 
in its full vigor over the Giselle. She therefore waves her off, and into a dance, 
—hoping to seduce Albert to join his beloved one,—to gain possession of the grave 
herself, and thus to break its charm. At this point Miss Caroline seemed to feel 
the irresistible influence of the magie branch and to move off and commence 
dancing as though by a spell over which she had no control. With Madame 
Monplaisir it was different. She left the grave as though by her own accord, and 
the true effect of that portion of the scene was lost. 

But we have already extended our remarks to too great a length and must 
hasten to a close. On the night of the 14th March, the Roussets made their last 
appearance among us in a complimentary benefit at the Metropolitan. Their 
house was crowded, but the performance was marred by the manner in which 
the musie was rendered. The troupe left on the 16th for Lima. We regret 
that we have not devoted more space above to Madame Thierry for if there is a 
member of either troupe that merits a handsome compliment, it is this graceful, 
charming artiste. But we must content ourselves by waiting until a future time 
to do justice to her excellencies. Of M. Bernadelli we cannot say so much. He 
seems to have grown up at random into a dancer. : 

We left the American in our last number, under the management of Messrs. 
Baker & Thoman. . After Mr. and Mrs. Proctor’s engagement, who have left for 
the east, Madame Bishop appeared upon its boards in some of her popular arias 
and ballads. The houses were moderate. and. Messrs. Baker & Thoman closed 
the theatre on the 2d of March. The Adelphi remained open under the manage 
ment of Mr. C. R. Thorne, until the 8d of March, when it was closed, and the 
American reopened by him on the 5th. Here “Unele Tom’s Cabin” has had an 
unprecedented run; one of its principal attractions lying in the admirable man- 
ner in which little Miss Anna Maria Quin performs the part of Little Eva. The 
Ethiopian Minstrels still continue at San Francisco Hall, drawing good houses. 
Musical Hall has been opened during the past month for a ball, and for a series 
of lectures by Mr. Thos. F. Meagher. His subjects were Young Ireland. Richard 
Shiel, and Daniel O'Connell. 

Miss Caroline Chapman performed a short engagement in Sacramento, about 
the beginning of the month. Considering the high political excitement which 
raged at the time in the capital, her houses were well attended. “Old Spear” 
and the Kents are still there. Miss M. Heron, after leaving San Francisco, per- 
formed six nights at Stockton. Her houses, except on the benefit night, were but 
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moderate. After leaving Stockton, she accepted an engagement at Sacramento, 
where she is now performing. Mr. Geo. Chapman has opened the Marysville 
Theatre. Miss Caroline and Mr. W. B. Chapman are playing an engagement 
there. They are to be followed, we understand, by Mr. and Mrs. Baker, who 
will play a farewell engagement previous to their departure for the east. 

The Enchantress, La Sonnambula and the Bohemian Girl, have been the lead- 
ing Operas before the public since our last. Each was presented in creditable 
style, and drew full houses. But as we devoted much space in our last to Mad- 
ame Thillon, we must be pardoned for noticing her but briefly now. Friday 
evening, March 17th, was her benefit, and the last night of her engagement. The 
house was literally crammed. We understand that she is to give a series of con- 
certs at Sacramento. On the 20th, Mr. Hudson commenced a short engagement 
at the Metropolitan, and we leave him, appearing in Irish characters on alternate 
nights with the Monplaisirs. At the close of his engagement, the Bateman fam- 
ily will be brought out. Madame Bishop, after performing a few nights with 
indifferent success at the American, left for Sacramento, where she gave a series 
of concerts which, as we are informed, were but moderately attended. Kate 
Hayes was to leave Lima by the Steamer of the 26th Feb., and will be here on 
the steamer that will be due about the 1st proximo. Her success was greater in 
Chilithan in Peru. She made her last appearance before the Limejos on Sunday, 
Feb. 12th. Biscaccianti, who was very successful at Lima, sailed fur Valparaiso 
on the 3d of February. . 

Miss Heron’s conception of Lady Macbeth, as presented at Sacramento, is spo- 
ken of as different from that of any other actress. From what we have heard 
of it, we should judge it to have been admirable. About the time that this num- 
ber appears, the Batemans and the lady of Mr. Thoman will probably have ar- 
rived. Mr. Chas. Burke, the comedian, is also expected. Mr. and Mrs. Stark are 
looked for some time during April. We regret to say that San Francisco has lost 
Mr. Thoman. Dr. Spaulding has disposed of his interest in the Sacramento 
Theatre, the stage management of which Mr. Thoman has accepted. Mr. Ryer 
is to take the post of acting manager. 

And now one word about the Batemans. They have commanded the admira- 
tion of the most enlightened audiences of America and England. They have 
been féted wherever they have gone. In one respect, they are in their line the 
wonder of the age, and their houses will be as crowded here as they have been 
wherever they have appeared. We regret that our limits will not allow alonger 
notice of them. 


Gossip with READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.— Most of the “forty-niners,” who 
came “around the Horn,” must remember many a little scene on ship board which 
served to excite interest and wing the weary hours. The celebration of the 
Fourth of July, for instance, was a leading item of this kind on board numerous 
California-bound vessels. The following littlé sketch furnished by a friend, will 
doubtless remind the reader of some such occasion within his experience: 

St. Valentine’s Day at sea! Andsuch a charming day! The fine, invigorating breeze, the genial 
warmth of the sun, the general health of all on board, the cheerful hearts and smiling faces around 
us, lent a charm to life, and it seemed a luxury simply to exist. The eve was calm, clear and 
moonlight, and our passengers were seen here and there, with paper and pencil, busily employed 
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in writing “ Valentines.” The very centre tables in the saloon seemed to feel the inspiration the 
genius of poetry infused into the minds of those seated around it. Some wore poetic looks; oth- 
ers decidedly blank verse ones. There were characters to correspond with metre; the nervous, 
short metre of the dandy; the plain, quiet, common metre of the business man; the cool, subtle, 
determined, long metre of the politician; and the particular metre of the old bachelor. After 
breakfast, the “ Post Office” was opened, and, the P. M. having advertised the “letter-list,” those 
whose names appeared there, soon found the result of an hour's meditation of some mischievous 
passenger the night previous. Here is one that came to me; and as there was no “confidential” 
mark upon it, I have copied it for you to read. You will see, however, that my copy to you és 
marked so; not fearing you would make too free use of it, but merely to inform you, that it’s be- 
tween you and me. Onthe blank page of mine, I could trace the mark of the pencil, in two 
verses, probably written to some one else, on very thin paper, as follows: 





I like the sea-breeze, when it cools 
The brows of saints and sinners ; 
Not when it tumbles chairs and stools, 
And we throw up oug dinners, 
1 like to see the ocean's swell, 
The breaker’s foam, und hear their roar; 
But think I'd like it quite as well 
To hear and see them—from the shore. 


But here is mine: 


When you were, “pretty Kate Lauretts”--- 
Whom all delighted to caress, 
And shorter skirts, and pantalets, 
Were portions of a miss’s dress,— 
I knew you ;—though I was a boy— 
I loved you—(gracious! what a saucy fellow!) 
For then, the world seemed full of joy, 
And my young heart was very mellow. 
You grew in grace: in beauty, too; 
But, even then, I felt so sad, 
To know that I must part from you ; 
I really thought it was too bad. 
Whilst I was thinking what to do, 
Whether to ask you then, or wait; 
(For I supposed you loved me too,) 
1 little thought ‘twould be my fate, 
To see you wed—another man! 
And crush my heart, so warm and smoking; 
Just reconcile that, if you can; 
It was—to say the least—provoking. 
It can’t be mended now, that’s clear, 
Unless, perchance, he dies. But, hold! 
(The very thought induces fear, 
His “ghost” may some dread “tale unfold.”) 
Suppose, some time when he’s asleep, 
Some serpent with a deadly sting 
Should kill him; as ‘twas told one did 
Young Hamlet's father—Denmark’s King. 
Then you'll feel sad—all widows do at first— 
And from society keep shady ; 
But by and by throw off your weeds, 
And widow C., be—Mrs. Brady ! 
But should you “kick the bucket” first, 
And go to kingdom come before him, 
Perhaps his heart will nearly bust,— 
But yet it wont, for [ll restore him ; 
And fervent pray that he may live 
A thousand years on earth in peace; 
For every sin get a reprieve, 
And life glide on, as slick as grease. 
Then, when all’s well and going straight, 
I'll leave the world and go to heaven; 
By half-past ten I'll reach the gate, 
If not—I surely shall by ‘leven; 
I'll give a single rap—no more, 
Nor louder than a gentle lady; 
You tell the chap who's at the door, 
To “open it for Mr. Brady.” 
Then I'll be “taken in,” you know; 
Not as on earth they say men are, 
For heaven excels the world below, 
And people there are on a par. 
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Here, man is “taken in and done for,” 
While money lasts, and he has breath; 

In heaven, however, fast he runs for, 
He's only taken in—at death. 

“When we've been there a thousand years,” 
And Mr. C. comes with a lady, 

He'll introduce her by Ais name, 
And I will you, as—Mrs. Brady. 

Perhaps he'll boast of his new wife, 
And say that she’s the “* queen” of grace; 

T'll tell him that might take a trick in life, 
But if it’s trump in heaven—J've got the “ace.” 


St. Valentine's Day, at Sea, 185—. 


- - - A nvumper of articles, poetical and prose, have collected upon our table, 
for which we shall endeavor to find room in our next. Among them are “The 
Indian’s Lament,” “My Child,” “ Lower California,” “Love of the Beautiful,” 
and “Some Remarks in regard to the geological phenomena of the county of 
San Francisco ; particularly in reference to the rising of the land.” - - - Wp 
have been guilty, by the way, of great neglect in not having presented our ac- 
knowledgements to our bretheren of the quill before, for the many kind notices 
which the Pioneer has received. They have fallen around us like gentle breezes 
of encouragement, to waft us on to the haven where we would be. We tender 
our sincere thanks, and trust to be worthy of the aid of our friends. - - = - 
Au, Long Wharf is a jewel of a place! Cheap John’s auction stands, Noisy Car- 
riers’ Publishing Halls, Winn’s Fountain Head, liquor and gambling saloons, 
“open stores” at the corners of the streets, (that are never closed, even through 
the live-long night,) consisting of counters, heavily laden shelves behind, and all 
protected by a simple awning; hot oyster-soup, wagons, ete., ete, make up the 
strangest compound ever gathered upon one thoroughfare. It is a narrow street, 
and no particular portions are set apart for side-walks or for drays; but men, 
women, children, carriages, horses and carts, pass to and fro continually along 
it—one heterogeneous crowd, filling it from one side to the other. Why there 
are not a dozen or two broken necks there daily, we know not. An evening or 
two since, we were threading its mazes, and noticing a crowd collected in 
front of one of the little Jew shops that line its borders, we stopped to see what 
was going on, Our Israelitish friend had, it seemed, secured the services of an 
Irishman to dispose of sundry articles at auction. The crowd were sedate, and 
Barney was in his element. Not many moments elapsed, when several of the crowd 
commenced laughing at his rich brogue. Noticing it, Paddy rose up to his full 
height, looking about eight inches taller, and, swelling out, said: “Maybe ve 
think I ain’t an Amirican—ain’t IJ a naturalized citizen?” A laugh followed, ond 
Barney, bewildered, proceeded with the sale. O, he was a broth of a boy! 
Finally the shopkeeper handed him an old musket; “Here,” says he “gintlemen, 
here’s an illigant stub and twist gun. How much will ye give me for the gun? 
It's made out of wrought tin-pinney nails ; an’ I till ye, when she goes off yed 
bether be before than behind her.” Some of the crowd smiled, but the bulk of 
them never discovered the joke, and went on bidding as though it had been one 
of Colt’s best. - - - Tue most extraordinary prediction we have heard re- 
cently, was uttered by an acquaintance who was looking over a work on phono- 
graphy, lying on our table. “ Well,” said he, “ there’s one thing that is yet to be 
discovered; and that is, some process by which the voice ean be daguerreotyped 
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as it were—some process by which a speech will, some how or other, imprint it- 
self on paper, or plate, or something else, as it is delivered.” We must do our 
friend the justice of saying that his mind was a little confused on the point. But 
after all, would the verification of his prediction some two centuries hence, be 


more surprising than many miracles which science has wrought in these piping bi 
times? - - - In the town of Nantucket, a place which has been noted from e; 
earliest time, for the enterprize which its inhabitants have exhibited in sailing a 
distant and stormy seas in search of the leviathans of the deep, a little incident y 


occurred many years ago, which a friend assures us has never been published. 
Every thing about the town wears a look suggestive of whaling. Whaling and 
sea-phrases are thickly woven among the ordinary conversations of the “first 
circles ;” the very boys in their sports and general action, seem to be whalemen 
in embryo. You will bear in mind, that when a whale is seen from ship-board, 
the boats are lowered and chase is given. As one of the boats approaches the 
monster—who, perhaps, is lying asleep upon the surface of the water—two har- 
poons are thrown into him. Startled by the pain, he dives into the depths, while 
the line attached to the harpoon flies out with lightning speed, over the gunwale 
of the boat. 
after him, until, finally, he is captured and killed. 
precocious young whalemen, about five years old, was playing in the “sitting 


When the whale arises again, he darts away, dragging the boat 
It seems that one of these 





’ 


room” of his paternal mansion, where his mother was quietly knitting a huge 
yarn stocking, while a plump black cat was stretched out, lying asleep on the 
hearth-rug, before the blazing wood fire. Young Reuben had procured a fork, 
and while the good old matron was plying her stitches—her mind wandering far 
away—he quietly broke the yarn that passed from the ball in her lap to her 
knitting needles, and attached the fork to one of the ends; then placing himself 
in the attitude of a harpooners-man, when all was quiet, he darted the fork with 
all his might. In it went, with a soft sound, directly through the plumpest part 
of the cat, which giving one leap into the air, and an unearthly,—a most uncatly 
yell, made a straight bolt for the window, and darted out through a pane of glass, 
varrying fork, yarn and all with her. The good dame started up at the ery, but 
young Reuben, true to his raising, only jumped, clapped his hands in all earnest- 
ness, and shouted,*“ Pay out, mother; pay out! Give her the line! 
We discovered the following verses drifting 


I've only 
got one iron into her!” - - - 
around among the wrecked newspapers of 1849, 50 and’51; and feeling a sympathy 
for anything which is really alive, and in so forlorn a condition, we humanely 
lift them from their peril, and place them on board our bark, trusting that if we 
are wrecked also, some friendly hand will be extended to them again. They are 
entitled “The Miner’s Dream: ” 





The day was done—he swallowed a crust— 
The last he had in his locker— 
He placed his head on a bag of dust, 


And his hands on the pick and the rocker. 


And there, by the Yuba’s lonely stream, 
His tent, the lovely sky, 

He dreamed the most auriferous dream; 
Alas! that ‘twas all in his eye. 


He saw the noble palace of gold, 
Which the ancient Spaniards sought— 
The dome of gold was lofty and bold, 
And the pillars with gold inwrought. 


On a glittering throne the Inca sat, 
(Of solid gold *twas builded,) 

His mutton was served on a golden plate, 
And his gingerbread was guilded. 


And the guards wore golden plumes so tadZ, 
And their helmets shone like suns— 

And they fired at mark with golden balls, 
That were cast for their golden guns. 


The golden rod waved in every breeze, 
And the gold-thread grew in the brakes— 
Goldfinches twittered in all the trees, 
And gold-fish swam in the lakes. 


VRS: 
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“T give thee all!” the Inca cried, | Nowthe school house, red with its copper roof, 
“My palace, my guard, my throne— And its dust, and noise, and fun, 
And the river's bed, and the mountain’s side— And the ferrule’s whisk and sharp reproof, 
These treasures are thine alone.” And the shout when school is done. 
Now over his dreams a change has come; Anon he dreams of the Sabbath day; 
The fields are rocky and bare; The Sabbath bell doth toll ; 
He dreams of his old New England home, And serious faces throng the way, 
And the memories clustering there. And serious thoughts the soul. 
He walks by the run at Seymour's pond, And when in dreams he ceased to roam, 
Where he hauled the pickerel in; And walked by the Yuba River, [home, 
And the grapes of which he was so fond, He thought of his wife, and his child, and his 
In the former age of tin. And of God, the perfect giver. : 
Hurrah! Point Rocks! the ocean shore, Why change the treasures of the heart 
And the marching tides deploy, [roar, For glittering lumps like these ? 
With the same wild rush oa the same wild So across the Isthmus he took a start, 
That thrilled him when a boy. | And went home by way of Chagres. 
TRISMEGIST. 


P. S.—He took the lumps with him. 


- - - were are certainly very many more things in heaven and earth than 
dreamt of in your philosophy. What will the white kid-gloved dilettanti think, 
for instance, of the last use to which one of their favorite little pocket compan- 
ions is applied in California? If necessity is the mother of invention, certainly 
the universal Yankee nation is the father thereof. In olden times, the dirty 
ranchero of California tied on his leather leggins, left his ranch-house with its 
mud floors, seized his “lariat,” sprang upon his fleet little horse, and bounding 
away, chased down a herd of wild cattle for hours; lassoing this one and that 
one, and picking out, after wearisome toil, the particular “heads” he wanted. 
Not so now. The Yankee ranchero, who has caught from his Spanish predeces- 
sor the dirt, the streaming hair and unshaved beard, the flat-brimmed glazed hat, 
the leather leggins and all, manages to superadd to them a gleam of civilization. 
He mounts his horse too, and dashes away; but, while his swathy friend is beat- 
ing out his horse, the whole drove of cattle, and himself into the bargain, he 
quietly stops upon the hill-top, draws an elegant pearl and silver opera-glass from 
his dirty pocket, and, with the air of a lady who, between the acts of an opera, 
desires to pick out an acquaintance or two from the thronged dress-circle, he 
claps the “globules” to his eyes, peers in among the distant herd, selects those 
marked with his own brand, and goes a chasing, not at random in order possibly 
to hit upon one or two of his own, but after the very animal he wants. Away 
bounces the opera-glass in his pocket, as though it were some bottle of whiskey ; 
off goes the whole herd helter-skelter ; now the lariat swings around his head, 
now he bends forward towards his horse’s neck and it leaves his hands, resting 
as it were for an instant in mid-air with many a graceful curve; now the noose 
falls around the horns of the pursued animal—the ranchero takes a turn or two 
with the other end around the pummel of his saddle; his knowing horse stops 
with a sudden plunge, and plants his fore feet in the earth, and, last of all, comes 
the jerk, and the poor horned brute is on his back before he knows it. Ah! 
blessings on the opera glass! But, after all, “to what base uses” hath it come 
at last! - - - Avy old Californian somewhat notorious among his fellow citi- 
zens of this State, and greatly distinguished in New York for his hospitality to 


” 


“those who go down to the great deep in ships,” came to this country in 1849, 
and during the winter of that year, kept house at Sacramento—for want of a 
more commodious dwelling—on board a store-ship; where, in consequence of the 


success and wealth which had rewarded most of his operations, his festive board 
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was surrounded by a host of admiring friends. But while enjoying the comforts 
and luxuries of life, our worthy fellow-citizen was not forgetful of its proprieties ; 
and among the many virtues which he assumed, was that of sobriety. He ad- 
mitted no beverage to his table, but one that is usually put up in junk bottles, 
and furnished at two bits each, or twelve bits a dozen. This, however, was man- 
ufactured by his steward (who knew his master’s weakness) according to a receipt 
which would hardly meet the approbation of the strictly “total abstinence” men. 
Hence, the old gentleman, after a hearty dinner, was often heard to remark, with 
a flushed face, a glistening eye, and a somewhat stammering tongue, “that tem- 
perance was not so much a matter of principle with him, as necessity; for his 
temperament was so peculiarly excitable, that even ‘small beer’ would intoxicate 
him if he drank enough of it.” But his manner of asking a blessing was said to 
be the most peculiar of his many peculiarities; inasmuch as it mingled the per- 
formance of his duty to the “Giver of all good,” and that of a host to his guests, 
in rather a ludicrous style. When the feast lay spread upon the hospitable board, 
and while the perfume of many a savory viand excited appetites which needed 
no such provocation, before any one was allowed to “fall to and eat,” he’d meek- 
ly bow his head, and rapidly mumble, “ Lord, we thank thee for the innumerable 
blessings which, with a too bounteous hand, thou showerest upon us; and we 
pray thee make us ever grateful for thy restraining kindness; what shall I help 
you to sir.” Now, there’s dispatch for you. - - - “I sEaTep myself comfor- 
tably in my easy chair the other night,” writes an esteemed friend, “and while 
delectating my corporeal by smoking a regalia, I amused my mental and better 
part, by the perusal of a little book called ‘Tobacco, its History, Nature and Ef- 
fects on the Body and Mind’; written by Dr. Joel Shew, and for sale by Marvin 
«& Hitchcock. Really, the Doctor does shew indisputably, that smoking, chewing 
and snufting tobacco, are most pernicious practices, and should not be indulged in, 
He says that a single drop of the oil of tobacco, placed on the tongue of a dog, 
would kill it instantly; half that quantity administered in the same manner to 
a cat or squirrel; and the minutest portion introduced, on the point of a cambrie 
needle, into the system of a bird, would have the same fatal effect on that biped. 
Then he tells us that a woman killed her child by rubbing its head with an in- 
fusion of tobaceo, and an unfortunate Doctor, by applying a cataplasm of the 
leaves, removed a colic and his patient at the same time; and that the French 
poet Sauteuil was made to die in the tortures of the damned, in consequence of 
one of his friends, a practical joker, putting snuff in his wine. And so he ‘hor- 
rors on horrors head accumulates,’ which one cannot help but read, any more 
than he can resist the fascination of the ‘remarkable cases’ of a doetor’s book. 
By the time | had finished the pamphlet, 1 was really tempted to believe, with 
the author, that the bad habit of tobacco using was productive of all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. It is astonishing how ingenious the advocates of any favorite 
theory are in proving the correctness of their foregone conclusions. 1 remember 
once seeing a curious old book, written by one Downright Truman, and published 
in Boston in 1768, wherein the said Truman established by numberless stubborn 
facts and modern instances, that tea-drinking was not only unpatriotic, but an 
exceedingiy deleterious practice, inducing more diseases than any other cause 
known. A certain anti-coifeeite wrote a pamphlet in which he proved, to his own 
satisfaction at least, similar effects from drinking that delightful beverage. And 
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would not the temperance people make you believe if they could, that nothing 
is so baneful as wine? Now, tobacco, tea, coffee and wine are all very good in 
their way, and no one in the use of them can go far astray, if he is mindful of 
St. Paul’s maxim: ‘ Moderation in all things.’ But as for the first of these, what 
ean be added to the dictum of rare old Burton: ‘Tobacco, divine, rare, super-ex- 
cellent tobacco, which goes far beyond all the panaceas, potable gold and philos- 
opher’s stones, a sovereign remedy to all diseases; a good vomit, I confess, a vir- 
tuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally used ; but 
as it is commonly abused by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, tis a plague, 
a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health; hellish, devilish and damned 
tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and soul.’ Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. A friend tells me a circumstance which I do not find put down in 
the books. A certain man went out a hunting, and while in the midst of an ex- 
tensive marsh, was caught in a shower, which wet him through and through. He 
made tracks hastily for home, but was seized by a sudden illness, sickness upon 
the stomach, faintness, headache and numbness, which increased to such a degree 
that he ‘sank to the ground overpowered.’ While in this miserable condition, 
some country people came along and enquired what ailed him, but he being un- 





able to give anv account of himself, they began to search him and observing a 
large brown stain directly over his pocket, one thrust his hand into that reposi- 
tory and drew out a paper of tobacco completely saturated with water. It had 
acted upon the part of the sick man’s corpus immediately underneath, like a 
plaster. They said this was the cause of his disorder, and their assertion was 
verrified by his speedy recovery after it was removed. I do not doubt the truth 
of this story, I only wonder how it could be ; in fact, I am in the condition of the 
Seotch baker. Did you never hear the story? A minister was emphatically 
‘wagging his pow in a pulpit,’ and endeavoring to explain to an attentive audi- 
ence of canny Scotchmen, the mystery of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
‘Now ye maun ken,’ said he, ‘that the fishes were the largest fishes in the sea, 
and the loaves were na such wee things as they mak noo, for which we maun 
pay a penny, and in hard times twa may hap; na, na, they were as large as Ben 
Lomond or Ben Nevis, or any of our grandest mountains, do ye ken;’ at this 
point of his explanation, a loud whistle was heard from the midst of his con- 
gregation: ‘Wha whistles, wha whistles,’ cried the divine; all were silent. 
‘Wha whistles, wha whistles; speak out mon.’ ‘’T'was Jimmey Doon the baker,’ 
said some one. ‘Do ye doot me, Jimmey Doon, do ye doot met’ ‘Na, na, I 
dinna doot ye, Ionly wonder where they got the ovens to bak them in.’”” - - - 
A worp in the ear of our patrons. In our first number we promised that before 
three months rolled round, we should be supplied with new material from the 
east. The good ship didn’t strike her “toe” against the rocks at the mouth of 
the harbor. The cases marked diamond, WH B & Co., with C P underneath, 
were duly landed. By the aid of an old hacked chisel, and a stick of wood, 
and by the usual amount of unskilful application thereof, the covers were 
knocked off, in the midst of an amount of solicitude perfectly appalling—and 
there stood the long-expected type—nonpareil, brevier and long primer, italic 
and Roman, “caps” and “small caps,” neat, bright, sweet, fresh and fleet 
from the foundry. “Foreman” says—“ Now sir, I shan’t be ashamed of my 
part of the Pioneer.” We would “merely remark,” that not a single old type 
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has been used in the preparation of this number,—call the attention of our read- 
ers to the admirable mechanism of our printers, (and by the way they have got 
to “set up” this compliment themselves—for we can’t do it,) and remind our 
patrons that our promise to them has been fulfilled. - - - On the evening of 
the 4th of March, a small, but jovial party, met in one of the private apartments 
of the Café du Commerce, to renew the assurances of mutual regard, and partake 
of the “bonne Bouche” of that incomparable restaurateur, Mons. Mondelet. It 
consisted of but six gentlemen, yet each was a host in himself, and represented a 
chapter of a secret society, called the Sigma Phi., one of the brightest and most 
select of the New York and New England Colleges. The fact that a few choice 
spirits in a distant land, should have thus gathered to celebrate its anniversary, 
speaks volumes for the excellence of the society and for the strength of its secret 
bonds, whose influence, unimpaired by time or distance, still sways its members. 
It must have been a joyful réunion—a kind of renewal of those old and dear 
associations—a re-fastening of those social ties which lent so great a charm to the 
haleyon College days which world-wearied men too truly call the happiest of 
one’s existence. Many, doubtless, were the old jokes renewed, and reminiscences 
re-called, of “ Prex.” and “ Prof.” or loved and fondly-remembered classmates, 
whose assistance and companionship gave zest to the pursuit of knowledge and 
the cultivation of the muse in the venerable halls of their Alma Mater. It was 
treading again the rosy paths of youth. Would that we could have been one of 
the party. - - - One of the most regretful incidents connected with the 
recently formed monopoly, entitled the California Steam Navigation Co., was the 
removal of Capt. Wm. E. Bushnell from the command of the steamer Antelope. 
Not only by his skill as an officer, but by his urbanity and by his ac- 
commodating disposition,—by the ease and grace with which he presided 
in the saloon and in the eabin,—always mindful of the comfort and pleasure 
of his passengers, he had commanded not only the respect and high esteem of 
the public, but has won their warmest sympathies. In common with very many, 
who have expressed to us their feelings in the matter, we trust to see Capt. B. 
speedily re-instated in that position which he is so well caleulated to hold. -— - 
Iy the present number we present to our readers another article from Mr. Edward 
Pollock, the auther of “The Falcon.” It is entitled “ Ooran Lisle,” and although it 
occupies somewhat more space than we are inclined to yield to articles generally, 
we should not have withheld one inch of room, if it had been ten pages longer 
than it is) We can heartily recommend it to our readers. It purports to be a 
“story,”—but it is sui generis. The intention appears to be to show to what ab- 
surdities a single idea and a false philosophy may lead a man of imaginative mind. 
We only regret that we cannot notice it more at length. Read it and judge for 
yourselves. By the way, one of our cotemporaries took exception at our lauda- 
tory remarks on “The Falcon,” in the last number. Indeed, if our memory 
serves us aright, he could show a thousand better English ballads. We would 
like to have him show a thousand English ballads—nay five hundred—nay 
one hundred—nay more than fifty, that merit the name of Ballad. Until some 
more reasonable objection is raised to “The Falcon,” than an imperfect rhyme 
or line, we shall still adhere to our position, - - - We acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of the new weekly paper, “The Wide West,” and regret that 
our space will not permit us to give it the notice it deserves. 











